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PEEFACE 

This  addition  to  the  legion  of  Hebrew  Grammars 
pleads  as  its  raison  d'etre  the  exigencies  of  the 
author's  classes  learning  the  Elements.  For  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  been  giving  the 
men  notes  of  his  lectures  in  copies  made  by  hand, 
until  the  physical  toil  seems  unwise.  There  has 
been  the  advantage  that  constant  improvement 
was  possible.  A  teacher  may  not  always  keep 
addiug  quantity  to  his  classwork,  but  he  should 
be  always  discovering  more  exactly  what  the  men 
need.  This  little  book  has  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
students'  questionings:  and  what  testing  could  be 
more  precious ! 

But  some  one  asks,  Why  not  have  used  some 
one  of  the  books  already  printed  ?  It  must  be 
answered,  with  great  reverence  for  all  and  especially 
for  a  few  most  honoured  names  like  Gesenius 
and  Arnold  and  Davidson,  that  even  these 
distinguished  teachers  have  not  always  planned 
their  books  on  what  may  be  called  historical 
method.  They  give  wonderfully  rich  masses  of 
information,  but  they  do  not  sufficiently  exhibit 
the  language  as  a  logically  developed  structure. 
Again,  some  speak  of  Declensions  of  Hebrew  Nouns ; 
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but  no  such  things  exist.  When  a  student  who 
has  begun  by  thinking  there  are  Declensions  and 
the  like  goes  on  to  the  advanced  study  of  Hebrew 
he  has  simply  to  drop  that  fancy,  to  unlearn  it,  and 
to  feel  that  his  learning  strength  was  not  justly 
used.  Further,  the  method  known  as  the  Ollen- 
dorff way  of  teaching  languages  which  is  followed 
in  some  of  those  works  has  surely  served  its 
generation  and  ought  to  pass  away.  The  short 
vocabularies  set  to  learn  on  that  plan  and  the  sets 
of  sentences  to  turn  into  Hebrew  with  use  of  these 
vocabularies  have  two  grave  faults:  (i)  the  sen- 
tences become  too  well  known  and  the  Hebrew  for 
them  becomes  traditionally  common  property  ;  and 
(2)  the  Lexicon  is  put  at  too  great  a  distance.  The 
Hebrew  Bible  and  the  Lexicon  ought  in  one  way  or 
another  to  be  made  familiar  friends  from  the  very 
first ;  for  they  are  the  friends  that  never  fail  to  serve. 
The  great  end  of  our  Hebrew  study  is  to  know 
the  coming  of  Jesus  and  of  Christianity.  That  is 
to  be  learned  by  studying  the  growth  of  Hebrew 
and  Jewish  Relio^ious  Thouo^ht.  And  this  can  be 
done  only  by  constant  historical  reading  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Jewish  literatures.  To  do  this  it  is 
eminently  important  to  begin  early  to  see  life  at 
work  in  this  language  as  thoroughly  as  ever  it  has 
been  at  work  in  any  other  speech.  We  must  see  the 
growth  of  Hebrew  goodness  and  Hebrew  thought, 
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of  Hebrew  speech  and  words  as  something  genuinely 
logical.  We  must  think  them,  i.  e.  we  must  see 
them  in  their  actual  relations.  We  must  see  them 
as  God  sees  them.  Therefore,  with  all  due  esteem 
for  the  beauty  and  worth  of  traditions  among  Jews 
and  Christians  concerning  this  language,  we  are 
bound  to  doubt  whether  a  full-grown  Triliteral 
plan  could  have  been  wondrously  impressed  on 
Hebrew  speech  warranting  the  lexicographer  and 
the  grammarian  in  treating  every  Hebrew  root  as  a 
triliteral.  Methods  must  be  made  more  and  more 
scientific  and  historical ;  they  must  be  based 
fearlessly  on  knowledge,  for  that  has  absolutely 
resistless  power.  There  are  to-day  far  larger 
numbers  of  men  and  women  anxious  to  know 
Hebrew  than  ever  there  were  before.  There  are 
greater  numbers  eager  to  learn  what  an  historical 
study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Jewish  literatures  has 
told  us  of  the  life  of  God  in  Christ  coming  through 
the  ages  ever  more  fully  to  its  fullness.  Historical 
method  is  simply  faith  or  confidence  that  such  coming- 
did  take  place,  and  does  so  yet,  in  this  actual  world 
of  ours.  The  following  pages  were  thought  out  for 
the  classroom  in  this  faith,  and  are  meant  to  serve 
a  like  faith  in  students  in  years  to  come. 

Warm  thanks  are  due  to  the  Rev.  Professor 
Glass,  M.A.,  of  Eawdon  Baptist  College,  who  has 
kindly  revised  the  proofs. 

A.  D. 
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Works  to  be  consulted  by  the  learner : — 

(I)  I.  The  larger  handbooks  and  works  on  Hebrew  by 
Buxtorf,  Glassms,  Loescher,  Gesenius,  Stuart,  Ewald,  Olshausen, 
Stade,  Konig,  Bickell. 

2.  The  sjjecial  treatises  by  Lagarde  on  Semitic  Nouns,  by 
Driver  on  The  Tenses,  by  Philippi  on  TJie  Construct  State,  by 
Davidson  on  Syntax,  by  Miiller  on  Syntax,  by  Bickell  on 
Hebrew  Poetry,  by  Buchanan  Gray  on  Hebrew  Proper  Names. 

3.  The  smaller  grammars  of  Gesenius  (Kautzsch's  edition),  of 
Arnold,  of  Davidson,  of  Kennedy,  Bissell,  Maggs,  Green,  Lowe. 

(II)  Of  Lexicons  :  If  Leopold's  tiny  volume  in  the  Tauchnitz 
series  can  be  obtained,  it  is  a  treasure.  Davies's,  and  the  old 
Gesenius  and  Fuerst  are  easily  obtained.  The  new  Lexicon  by 
Stade  and  Siegfried,  in  German,  is  invaluable.  The  Oxford 
Dictionary  edited  by  Brown,  Driver,  and  Briggs  will  be  so  also 
when  it  is  complete.  The  large  Thesaurus  of  Gesenius  is  a  rich 
mine,  yet  much  of  it  is  out  of  date. 

(III)  A  Concordance,  either    (i)  Buxtorf's  smaller  one,  or 

(2)  Fuerst's   larger   one,    is   indispensable   for    careful  work. 

(3)  Noldius  for  Hebrew  Particles  is  useful. 

(IV)  I.  For  Text  the  ordinary  issue  by  the  Bible  Society  is 
the  most  convenient.  The  Society  desei-AOS  the  warm  devotion 
of  all  Hebrew  students  for  its  readiness  to  help  them  to  obtain 
this. 

2.  The  Polychrome  critical  texts  are  a  brilliant  contribution 
and  an  invaluable  helj)  to  Hebrew  study  and  to  knowledge  of 
religion. 
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PAET    I 

Concerning  Signs  and  Words  in  General 
CHAPTEE  I 

OF    LETTERS    AND    OTHER    SIGNS    FOR    SOUNDS 

§  1.  The  alphabet  has  twenty -two  letters,  as  follow: 


FORM 

SOUND 

NAME 

ARITHMETICAL   VALUE 

^< 

silent,  ' 

Aleph 

I  or  lOOO 

n 

hh,  like  v  in 
voice;  ^=h 

Beth 

2 

: 

gh,^=g  in  got 

Gimel 

3 

1 

dJi,  like  th  in 
this;  '^  =  d 

Daleth 

4 

n 

h 

He 

5 

1 

w 

Waw 

6 

T 

z 

Zayin 

7 

n 

c/j,  i.e.  Greek  X 

Cheth 

8 

tD 

but  very  sharp 

Teth 

9 

^ 

y 

Yodh 

lO 

B 
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FORM 

SOUND 

NAME 



ARITHMETICAL   VALUE 

3  or  1 

A7^  3  =  /c 

Kaph 

20 

Tlisfinar,and=500 

h 

I 

Lamedh 

3° 

?0  or  D 

m 

Mem 

40 
D  is  final,  and =600 

:  or  I 

n 

Nun 

50 
1  is  final,  and  =7 CO 

D 

s  very  sharp 

Samech 

60 

y 

silent,  or  ' 

Ayin 

70 

a  or  f] 

ph,  S)=i> 

Pe 

80 
^  is  final,  and =800 

V  or  }* 

9 

^adhe 

90 
Y  is  final,  and =900 

P 

a 

Qoph 

100 

1 

r 

Kesh 

200 

sh,  '^=s 

Shin  or 
Sin 

300 

n 

th  in  thin,^  =  t 

Tau 

400 

\y 


§  2.   Signs  that  modify  letters. 

(1)  The  dot  seen  above  in  2,  5,  ^,  3,  B,  "  is  the  so- 
called  daghesh.  It  means  'do  not  aspirate  this  letter,' 
and  is  used  only  when  no  vowel  precedes  the  letter. 
This  is  called  daghesh  lene. 

(2)  A  dot  in  amj  letter  may  mean  'sound  it  double  ; 

1  Used  at  end  of  a  word. 
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but  of  course  this  is  used  only  when  a  vowel,  short  and 
sharp,  does  precede  the  dotted  letter.  Then  it  is 
called  daghesh  forte. 

Exercise.  —  Procure  at  once  a  Hebrew  Bible. 
Transliterate  its  title-page  ;  then  the  title-pages  of  its 
four  great  divisions.  Study  these.  Then  go  on  trans- 
literating, neglecting  everything  but  the  letters  and 
dagheshes  ;  e.  g.  Genesis  i,  and  chapters  in  other  books. 

N.B. —  Hebrew  is  read  from  right  to  left. 

§  3.  Of  Vowel- Signs. 

(i)  Evidently  all  the  letters  are  consonants.  This 
is  a  noteworthy  feature  of  Hebrew. 

(2)  As  in  English  to-day,  the  vowel  signs  were  not 
clear  to  the  eye  in  early  writings ;  but  were  trusted 
to  the  memory  and  the  ear. 

(3)  When  Hebrew  was  no  more  a  spoken  language, 
1000  years  ago,  then  scholars  invented  signs  to 
indicate  the  correct  vocalization.  There  were  different 
systems.  Our  Hebrew  texts  use  the  system  of  the 
school  of  the  town  of  Tiberias.  It  is  as  follows, 
pronouncing  a,  i,  u  continental  fashion  ah,  ee,  00. 

I.  For  the  a  sounds. 

(i)  HD  is  pronounced  mdh,  i.e.  long,  and  the 
syllable  is  open,  i.  e.  one  consonant  and  one  vowel, 
or  else  it  is  heavily  accented.  The  sign  -^ ,  for  a  or  a, 
is  called  qdmeg. 

(ii)  iP  is  pronounced  man,  i.  e.  short,  and  the 
syllable  is  short,  and  is  mostly  a  closed  syllable,  i.  e. 

B  2 
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two   consonants   with   a  vowel    between.     The   sign 
-^,  for  a,  is  called  pdtlidx. 

(iii)  i^  is  pronounced  Jjo.  The  syllable  is  always 
long  and  open.  The  sign  ^  or-^,  for  o,  is  called  xolem. 
It  is  often  really  an  a  sound. 

II.  For  the  u  sounds.      N.B. — They  cross   the   a 
sounds  and  signs  awkwardly. 

(i)  DID  is  pronounced  sus.  This  is  long  and 
mostly  open.     The  sign  1,  for  il,  is  called  shut'eq. 

(ii)  ^^3  is  pronounced  Mild.  This  is  shoi*t  and 
closed.     The  sign  -— ,  for  ii,  is  called  qihhug. 

(iii)  /3,  pronounced  Icol,  or  kdl,  i.  e.  like  I.  i, 
but  short.  The  sign  -^,  for  6  or  a,  is  called  qameq- 
xcituph. 

(iv)  bnbj  pronounced  godhel,  is  a  form  of  giidhl. 
The  -^  or  \  as  above,  is  called  xolem,  and  is  sometimes 
a  u  sound. 

III.  For  the  i  sounds. 

(i)  b^  is  pronounced  'el,  i.  e.  long.  The  syllable  is 
open,  or  it  is  heavily  accented.  The  sign  -:^,  for  e,  is 
called  geret/. 

(ii)  iP  is  pronomiced  mtn,  i.  e.  long  or  short.  Here 
is  a  troublesome  sound  of  indefinite  length.  The  sign 
_^,  for  i,  is  called  ;(zre^. 

(iii)  i|  is  pronounced  ben.  It  is  also  of  indefinite 
length.  The  sign  -^,  for  e,  is  called  s^ghol  (i.  e.  a  bunch 
of  grapes).  When  ^-  is  long  it  is  often  an  a  vowel, 
i.  e.  German  a.  At  times  it  is  a  mere  device  to  help 
two  consecutive  consonants  to  be  spoken  close  together 
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in  the  so-called  segholate  monosyllabic  nouns,  which 
have  three  consonants  and  only  one  true  vowel. 

IV.  There  are  four  lialf-voivelSj  or  sounds  slurred 
over,  called  x<^^^j?/i5. 

(i)  The  universal  half-vowel  -^,  which  is  called 
sli\wa.  Let  us  write  it  ^,  e.  g.  ^''??^  is  pronounced 
mlakhim  or  m^ldJchim.  This  --  is  really  a  rubbed-off 
full  vowel  of  some  sort. 

N.  B. — There  is  another  use  of  -r-  yet  to  be  described. 
The  illogical  methods  of  the  scholars  who  invented 
these  signs  should  be  laid  to  heart.  They  were  not 
good  caretakers  of  valuable  documents. 

(ii)  This  shetva  is  used  also  alongside  of  -^,  -rr-, 
and  -^,     Thus: — 

(a)  "*^^?  is  pronounced  Masher.     The  sign  ^7-, 
for  J,  is  called  x«^6j9/«-j9a^/?aX' 

(&)  "^^.^^  is  pronounced  le^mor.     The  sign  -^, 
for  ±^  is  called  xateph-seghol, 

(c)   ^*'^^'}\l.  is  pronounced  q^dliasliim.     The  sign 
-^,  for  1^,  is  called  xcf'ieph-qameg. 

Exercise. — Transliterate  a  great  deal,  now  giving 
vowels  also.  Use  Gen.  i,  Exod.  i,  Psalm  i,  Dan.  i, 
&c.,  again. 

§  4.  Certain  other  signs,  for  sound  and  silence,  or 
for  punctuation  marks  and  accents. 

(i)  The  sign  -y-,  called  shetva,  is  often  used  to  mean 
'  silence ' ;  to  say  as  it  were  '  no  vowel  at  all ' :  e.  g.  in 
^'!\^l\  in  Gen.  i.  4,  which  is  read  tvdyyabh\del,  there  is 
silence  between  the  l)h  and  the  ch 
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Evidently  this  sign  can  stand  only  under  the 
second  consonant  of  a  closed  syllable.  It  marks  the 
silent  end  of  such  a  syllable. 

(i)  To  learn  how  to  detect  it,  observe  that  if 
the  next  letter  is  dagheshed,  i.e.  unaspirated,  then  bj^ 
rule  above,  §  2.  i,  no  vowel  can  precede,  and  so  the  -^, 
shetva,  means  ^silence.'  But  this  is  clear  help  only  in 
case  2,  3,  '^,  3,  3  or  J^  is  the  next  letter. 

(ii)  Again,  however,  observe  that  if  the  previous 
letter  before  -r-  has  a  clearly  short  vowel,  and  the 
letter  above  the  shetva  itself  has  not  a  dagliesh,  i.e.  is 
not  doubled,  then  the  sheiva  means  '  silence.' 

(iii)  Under  daghesli  forte  a  slieiva  must  be  vocal. 

(iv)  A  dagliesh  following  a  shewa  cannot  be 
daghesh  forte,  for  this  sign,  meaning  doubling,' 
needs  a  full  although  short,  sharp  vowel  before  it. 

N.  B. — In  Gen.  i.  3  in  ^n*l  the  second  consonant,  \  is 
really  doubled.  In  such  a  ?/odh,  \  above  -r-,  sheiva,  the 
scribe  sj^ared  his  ink.  The  like  occurs  in  a  few  other 
cases  also. 

(2)  The  sign  :  (called  soph  pasuq),  at  the  end  of  the 
last  word  of  a  verse,  is  the  full  stoj);  and  that  last 
word  has  -^  (sUluq)  under  it,  meaning  *  pause  ! ' 

(3)  Hebrew  verses  are  mostly  written  in  two 
parallel  halves ;  and  the  end  of  the  first  half  is  often 
marked  by  ^^  (dthndx,  i.e.  'rest!')  under  the  closing 
word.  Such  '  last  words '  are  drawled  out,  or  heavily 
accented  in  sound.     This  is  called  the  pause. 

(4)  Other   subdivisions   of  a  verse   are  marked  by 
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-^   or   -^    above   the   words,    which    serve   like   our 
commas,  &c. 

(5)  Inside  these  divisions  words  are  linked  together 
for  sense  by  signs  like  -p-,  -^,  -p,  &c. 

(6)  Each  word  in  Hebrew  has  one  accent  or  stress. 
This  is  generally  put  on  the  last  real  syllable.  It  is 
indicated  by  some  one  of  the  signs  described  in  (3),  (4), 
(5).  The  accented  syllable  is  always  drawled  out  some- 
what. 

Exercise  in  transliteration,  indicating  all  these 
points  duly. 


CHAPTER   II 

OF    PECULIAR   WORDS 

§  1.  Of  words  used  for  numbering,  i.  e.  Nouns  called 
Numerals. 

(i)  ^n?  one;  ^\}f  two;  ^^f  three ;  VT^^  four ;  K'on 
five;  ^'^  six;  V^f  seven;  ^p'f  eight;  W^  nine.;  "^'^V. 
ten. 

Exercise.  —  These  should  be  transliterated,  and 
then  learned  by  heart. 

N.  B.  (i)  They  are  really  nouns,  and  are  curiously 
used  in  gender  and  in  order  in  a  sentence. 

(ii)  Combinations  of  them  are  used  for  teens.     Note 
that  the  decimal  scale  is  used. 

^2)  -I'^y-nnx  or  '^^T'r\m  eleven;  "i?^"D'?.f  tivelve; 
-{^T^bf  thiHeen,  &c. 
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(3)  nn'^y  twenty ;  DT^^f  thirty ;  n^V?1^  forty ;  D Wn 
fifty;  ^"^^P  sixty,  &c.  These  are  really  plural  nouns, 
formed  from  the  units. 

(4)  HNO  100;  ^^«  1000  ;  nan"]  10,000.  This  last  is 
really  just  very  many. 

(5)  Ordinals  are  for  the  most  part  a  regular  class  of 
derivative  nouns.     "'???'  second;  ^py^  third,  &c. 

N.B. — The  ways  of  using  these  differ  greatly  with 
texts  dating  from  different  periods,  such  as  theYahwistic 
literature,  the  Prophets,  the  Elohists,  the  Aaronists, 
&c.     Syntax  will  deal  with  the  details. 

§  2.  A  few  Particles,  single-lettered,  some  of  which 
are  used  as  Conjunctions  or  Prepositions. 

(i)  ]  and.  Originally  this  was  wd.  The  half -vowel 
(__)  is  really  a.  ]  is  another  form  of  it,  occasionally 
used,  e.  g.  np^pj  Di''  day  and  night,  ^niil  inh^  Gen. 
i.  2.  1  is  still  another  form  of  it  used  (i)  before  the 
labials  3,  ^,  2,  1,  as  in  p?1,  Gen.  i.  4,  and  (ii)  before 
a  shewa,  -^ ,  as  D^tJ'?^  and  thirty. 

N.  B.  Rule. — No  two  vocal  sJiewas,  i.  e.  half-vowels, 
can  stand  together.  Whenever  such  a  thing  would 
occur,  the  first  of  the  two  is  changed  to  a  full  vowel, 
and  the  second  is  made  silent  or  nearly  so.  Thus  1311 
becomes  12"]^  in  Gen.  i.  28. 

(2)  ^  in;  f  to ;  ?  like.  These  are  really  hd,  Id,  M; 
and  so  we  find  0^9?  ^  Gen.  i.  6.  By  the  Rule  just 
stated  yT"j3  {in  an  expanse  of. . .)  becomes  yi?")?  in  Gen. 
i.  15  ;  again  "^^J??  (for  speaking)  becomes  "^^^^  or  "i^Np  ; 
and  '^K'SS  (lilce  that)  becomes  if «?. 
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§  3.  Pronouns. 

(i)  Interrogatives :  HD  what?  and  'P  ivho? 

(2)  Demonstratives  : 

Sing,  nj  this,  and  its  feminine  ^^^^  Often  we  find 
njn  used,  and  HN^n^  i.  e.  the  this. 

Pliir.  n?i<  ^/<o5e  (literally,  ^/^iw^s pointed  at),  and  often 
'"'^'^V',  i.e.  the  those.  ^1'"i  /^e  is  also  used  for  that,  and 
also  ^^^\!!,  i.e.  ^/^e  /^e,  and  for  jilur.  n^nn. 

(3)  Personal  Pronouns. 

There  are  (i)  full  words  for  the  Nominative  forms 
of  these ;    (ii)   suffixes    to    append    to    nouns  as    the 
Genitive  forms  of  them  ;   and  (iii)  suffixes  to  append 
to  verbs  as  Accusative  pronominal  forms, 
(i)  The  Nominatives : — 


Sing. 


Plur. 


1  c.  I 

•        T 

or 

I  c.   We 

or 

«n3 


2  m.  Thou 

T     ~ 

fem.  ri« 

2.   You 
m.  ^^^ 

f.  \m 


3  m.  He 
fem.  She 

3.  They 

m.  ni|)n  or  Dn 

f.  'i3n  or  fn 


(ii)    Genitives:    only  occurring   as   suffixed    to    a 
noun,  as  e.  g.  to  DID  horse. 


Sing. 


I.  My  horse 

2.  horse  of  thee  {m..) 

3.  His  horse 

-tDlD 

"?IP^D 

iD^lD 

of  thee  (f.) 

Her  horse 

\ 

•jDID 

HDID 

T 

lO 
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Plur. 


I.  Our  horse    2.  1iorseofyou\  3.  Jiorse  of  them 
^:d^D              (m.)  D?p^D  (m.)  DD'ID 

of  yoii  (f.)  of  them  (f.) 

15  DID  IDID 

It  will  be  easily  seen  how  to  attach  these  to  any 
other  noun  like  D^D. 

(iii)  Accusatives :  occurring  chiefly  as  suffixed  to 
a  verb,  e.  g.  to  ^^  he  placed. 

Sing.  I.  He  placed  me  ^'^'Q'^ . 

2.  He  placed  thee  (m.) '^^^. 
He  placed  thee  {l)'^'0^. 

3.  He  placed  him  i^^. 
He  placed  her  ^'^^. 

Plur.  I.  He  placed  us '^'^^'^ . 

2.  He  placed  you  (m.)  D?^'^. 
He  placed  you  (f.)  159?^. 

3.  He  placed  them  [m)  ^'^'^ . 
He  placed  them  (f.)  \'^^. 

Exercise. —A  Hebrew  Lexicon  should  now  be  used 
as  Vocabulary,  and  these  Suffix-Pronouns  attached 
to  many  simple  monosyllabic  nouns  and  verbs,  just 
as  is  done  above. 

§  4.  The  Article.  Hebrew  has  a  definite  Article, 
somewhat  as  in  Arabic  we  find  al-Qoran  the  reading, 
al-gehra  the  linking,  al-manax  the  gift,  al-cohol  the 
eye-i^aint. 

It  may  have  been  hah  It  is  now  D,  with  the 
following  letter  doubled. 
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Eules  for  its  use,  based  on  Stade : — 

(i)  In  case  of  all  consonants  that  can  be  doubled. 
Double  by  daghesh  forte  the  initial  consonant  of  the 
noun  that  takes  this  article,  e.g.  ^3^''  is  a  day,  but  the 
day  is  C3i*n  ^  D^D  is  a  horse,  but  the  Jwrse  is  DIDH. 

(2)  If  the  initial  consonant  is  t<  or  "i,  the  effort  to 
double  it  fails  to  alter  the  sound  of  the  consonant,  but 
lengthens  the  article's  a  vowel  ;  so  the  article  gets  a 
qame^  i-^),  e.g.  D'^^?  is  a  man,  ^^^v"  ^^  the  man;  5J'^"> 
is  a  head,  t^'^^in  is  the  head.  The  same  often  occurs 
before  y,  but  see  below. 

(3)  If  the  initial  consonant  of  the  noun  is  n  or  n 
or  V,  then — 

(i)  Before  n  and  ^  put  D  as  article,  e.  g.  ^^"^  he, 
but  t^^nri  the  he  ;  i^n  a  cell,  but  I'lnri  //^e  cell  (unless  it 
be  before  C?  P?  ?  or  J^,  in  which  case  put  •[} :  but  see 
below). 

V  V 

(ii)  Before  n  and  V,  i.e.  when  those  initial  letters 
are  heavily  accented,  put  n,  e.  g.  QV  a  people  and  ^V'^ 
the  people;  "^^  a  hill  and  "^nn  the  hill 

(iii)  Before  "^  and  V  unaccented  put  \},  in  order 
to  distinguish  the  article  from  the  noun  ;  so  D"*")-^!!  the 
hills,  because  the  accent  is  further  on. 

Exercise.  —  Take  all  sorts  of  nouns  from  the 
Lexicon,  and  prefix  the  article  to  them.  Also  search 
Hebrew  chapters,  Gen.  i,  &c.,  to  find  the  above  peculiar 
words. 
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CHAPTER    III 

PRINCIPLES    OF    HEBREW    AND    SEMITIC    SPEECH 

§  1.    The  General  Way  of  the  Language. 
We  follow  mainly  Stade's  fine  discussion  of  this, 
(i)   Most   words    have    chiefly    physical    meaning. 
Scarcely  any  words  have  purely  abstract  meaning. 

(2)  It  is  the  simplest  view  of  the  whole  vocabulary 
for  the  learner  to  look  upon  all  the  words  as  fwuns, 
i.  e.  names  of  things. 

(i)  The  psychological  history  of  language  is  de- 
batable. Some  philosophers  say  that  the  noun-idea 
comes  first  in  logical  order ;  others  say  that  the  verb- 
idea  does  so.  But  in  either  case  there  is  agreement 
that  both  classes  of  words  are  really  one. 

(ii)  Verbs  in  Hebrew  are  actually  nouns  in  action. 
Slight  modifications  of  outer  or  inner  form  make 
a  noun  into  a  verb :  morsels  of  pronouns  are  attached 
for  this  purpose. 

(iii)  Prepositions  are  also  all  of  them  nouns. 

(iv)  Adjectives  scarcely  exist :  nouns  in  apposition 
are  used  instead. 

(3)  Therefore  the  system  of  nouns  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  language.    We  shall  therefore  study  nouns  first. 

§  2.  The  Earliest  Language. 

(i)  The  original  speech  of  the  Semites  can  be  ob- 
served to  some  extent,  and  the  development  onwards 
understood. 
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This 


(i)  Monosyllabic  nouns  are  still  plentiful, 
fact  is  often  disregarded. 

(ii)  The  commoner  household  words,  and  words  of 
all  simple  life,  are  monosyllabic.    Here  are  examples :  — 


Family-words. 

Society-words. 

':^^  father. 

"•''^  song. 

D^?  mother. 

i'^p  voice. 

f?  son. 

^3  all. 

^^  little  folk. 

oy  nation. 

^^?  brother. 

^^3  people. 

^n  friend. 

V").  companion. 

Farm-words. 

"•3  cow. 

Body-words. 

^.?  heart. 

"I'lK^  ox. 

DID  horse. 

^^'^  head. 

1J  hand. 

0"^  6tood 

TV.  eye  of .  .  . 

^'^  fish. 

y^  hear. 

p^^  shoulder. 

^V  moth. 

•^?  face. 

"»?  corn. 

House-words. 

ri^  ?aw(?. 

n"*?  house  of .  .  . 

HP  Aorw. 

^1?  water  of .  .  . 

Cj?  vineyard. 

|2  garden. 

mfire. 

Elementary-words 

YV  wood. 

D^''  (2a«/. 

■^"•P  pot. 

"ipzi  morning. 

Di3  cup. 

m  six,  &c.,  &c. 

"113  furnace. 

b\^  dew. 
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Tribe-words. 


-)^^  prince. 
"ly  enemy. 
3n  dance  feast. 
"i^  mountain. 
*i."f  proud. 
"^^'^  generation. 


^^.  feeble. 
31  many. 

I^f  direction. 
^fO  king. 
isp  document. 


Exercise  — These  should  be  learned  by  rote,  and 
the  pronouns  and  the  article  set  to  them.  There  are 
very  many  others. 

(2)  Among  these  monosyllabic  nouns  we  notice 
that  — 

(i)  Some  are  biconsonantal. 

(ii)  Others  add  a  third  consonant.     Here  then  is 
development. 

§  3.  The  Laws  of  Development. 

(i)  The  root  in  Hebrew  and  Semitic  speech  consists 
of  consonants  only.     The  vowel  is  not  a  root-element. 

(2)  The  three  vowels,  a,  i,  ti,  are  used  for  modal 
meaning.  In  general  a  gives  active  meaning  to  a  word 
or  syllable  ;  i  stative ;  u  passive  shade  of  sense.  So 
the  root  BD  could  have  the  form  BAD,  or  BID,  or 
BUD  as  the  active,  stative,  and  passive  shades  of  the 
same  root-idea. 

(3)  Observe  then  these  impossible  roads  for  the 
development  of  the  Hebrew  vocabulary. 

(i)  Hebrew  cannot  have  a  series  of  entirely  diffe- 
rent ideas  expressed  by  BAD,  BID,  BUD ;  although 
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we   can   have   such   in  English,    Greek,  &c.      These 
words  can  be  only  three  modes  of  one  idea  in  Hebrew. 

(ii)  Nor  can  the  roots  be  developed  into  new 
derived  roots  by  annexing  sounds  such  as  A,  I,  U,  for 
these  methods  are  already  engaged  in  the  other  task. 

(4)  There  is  left  open  only  the  method  of  adding 
a  consonant  or  consonants  to  the  original  biconsonantal 
root. 

(i)  Hence  came  Triliteralism. 

(ii)  Eemember  that  Hebrew  is  not  congenitally 
a  triliteral  language.     The  plan  of  it  was  adventitious. 

(iii)  This  plan  once  adopted,  the  Semitic  mind 
became  fond  of  it.  The  advancing  thought  could  even, 
of  course,  form  new  triliteral  roots  without  any  original 
biconsonantal  basis. 

(iv)  The  genesis  of  the  plan  lies  so  far  away 
back  in  time,  that  efforts  to  analyse  triliterals  one  by 
one  and  show  what  biconsonantals  they  have  come 
from  are  but  slightly  successful. 

(v)  Yet  it  is  interesting  to  compare  many  of  the 
monosyllabic  nouns  in  §  2.  i.  ii  with  Aryan  words  of 
similar  meaning.  The  monosyllabic  age  dates  from 
the  early  days  when  mankind  was  undivided. 

§  4.  But  the  present  structure  shows  the  develop- 
ment by  addition  of  consonants  in  actual  process. 
For  we  find  the  following  sorts  of  words,  constructed 
or  constructible : — 

A.  Monosyllables :— (a)  Biconsonantal;  (&)  Tricon- 
sonantal. 
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B.  Disyllables  :— (a)  Simple;  (b)  With  repeated 
middle  consonant. 

C.  Quadriliterals  :  — (a)  Produced  by  prefixing  a  con- 
sonant ;  (&)  Produced  by  suffixing  a  consonant.  We 
shall  presently  study  each  of  these  groups  carefully  in 
detail. 

§  5.  Methods  of  combining  words,  so  far  as  concerns 
their  form. 

( r )  Of  so-called  Gender :  — 

(i)  The  ordinary  or  primary  form  is  used  chiefly 
for  masculines. 

(ii)  A  secondary  form  is  made  by  suffixing  n__^ 
which  was  originally  ri_^.  This  is  used  for  most 
feminines,  e.  g.  npID  a  mare.  But  it  is  used  also  for 
secondary  masculines  :  e.  g.  ^^  a  father,  niN  an  ancestor. 
Oddly,  for  numerals,  when  masculine  things  are  num- 
bered, the  secondary  form  of  the  numeral  noun  is  used, 
while  with  feminine  things  the  primary  form  of  the 
numeral  is  used.  Thus  f^V^P  means  a  seven  of  mascu- 
line things,  while  Vy^  means  a  seven  of  feminines.  See 
the  Syntax  for  further  help. 

(iii)  Generally  these  sorts  of  things  are  femi- 
nines:— (a)  The  earth,  n?>  and  its  parts ;  (h)  Elementary 
powers,  nn  wind;  (c)  The  parts  of  the  body,  ])}<  ear; 
{d)  Dregs,  tools  and  the  like,  as  *l.5|  rohe,  Di3  cup. 

(2)  Of  Number  : — 

(i)  The  plural  ends  in  -iym  {^*'-r-),  but  this  was 
originally  -iy  (^-^  or  ^-^),  which  has  become  nasaled. 
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The  original  form  is  preserved  when  a  genitive  (pro- 
noun or  noun)  follows  the  plural. 

(ii)  There  is  a  dual,  little  used,  ending  in  -ayim 
(D^-^).     (Originally  probably  W.) 

See  Part  II,  chap,  i,  §  2  ;  and  also  the  Syntax  for 
further  account  of  Plurals. 

(3)  Of  Case,  besides  that  of  pronouns  as  seen 
above  in  chap,  ii,  §  3.  3,  there  survives  only  the 
local  accusative  ending  in  n__^  e.g.  n^pK^li^  totvards 
Jerusalem.    It  may  appear  in  "^J^V  note,  ace.  of  HJ^  time. 

(4)  For  genitive  purposes  the  limiting  word  is 
placed  second,  while  the  limited  word  is  hurried  over 
in  speech.  So  arises  what  we  call  construction.  The 
limited  word  is  put  in  a  shortened,  so-called  Construct 
Form. 

Words  in  the  construct  forms  are  peculiarly  inte- 
resting, because  their  forms  were  protected  by  the 
attached  word,  w^hich  threw^  the  end  of  the  construct 
word  into  the  middle  of  a  word  as  it  were.  So  we 
look  to  construct  forms  to  find  the  original  phenomena. 

N.B. — Kules  for  forms  used  in  the  construct  position. 

(i)  The  w^ord  is  hurried  over,  and  if  possible  its 
vowels  take  a  shortened  appearance. 

(ii)  The  ending  of  the  word  has  generally  the  old 
original  form. 

E.  g.  mare  is  np-iD  (susah) ;  but  mare  of  the  hing  is 
Tj^Bn  np^D  (susaf/i  hammelekh).  Again,  D''OJ  is  days; 
but  days  of  a  I'ing  is  "n.<^  ^^)  {yi'i^^ey  meleJcJi).     ">5'^  is 
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a  thing ;  but  a  thing  of  the  king  is   ^J'?'!'  "^?1  (d\hhar 
liammelehh). 

(iii)  A  noun  in  the  construct  never  has  the 
article  p) :  it  is  sufficiently  defined  by  the  following 
noun,  which  is  the  limiting,  or  genitive,  or  possessive 
word. 

Exercise. —  Search  the  Lexicon  for  illustrations  of 
the  construct  forms  of  nouns,  in  both  singular  and 
plural ;  and  also  of  secondary  forms  and  their  constructs 
in  both  numbers.  Also  find  these  various  forms  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  e.  g.  in  Genesis  i,  &c. 

The  learner  ought  also  to  read  aloud  much  Hebrew, 
although  unable  to  translate  it.  For  this  purpose 
take,  say,  the  first  chapter  of  each  book  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible. 


PART    II 

Concerning  the  Five  Classes  of  Nouns 
CHAPTER   I 

THE    FIRST    CLASS  I     MONOSYLLABIC    NOUNS 

§1.1.   Those  with  only  two  consonants : — 
A.  First  subdivision :  Biconsonantals  with  an  hivari- 
able  long  vowel. 

(a)  Vowel  a. 

Absolute  form,  ^V  voice. 
Construct  form,  "HJ^  ''^^  voice  of  a  king. 
With  poss.  pron.  V^P  w^«/  voice. 
&c.        &c.' 
Plur.  abs.  D  vP  voices. 
Plur.  cstr.  ^^9  ^^^P  voices  of  a  king. 
^  vip  my  voices. 
T^'^P  and  ^  v*ip  thy  voices. 
"•V^P  his  voices. 
^\'^V  her  voices. 
^^V^P  our  voices. 
Q5\?^P  and  15  "P  ^ow^  voices. 
^i}\?^P  and  fO\c'''P  ^/ieir  voices. 

^  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  all  the  forms.  They  can  be 
supplied  by  study  of  the  full  lists  in  chap,  ii,  §  3.  ii,  pp.  9,  10 
supra.    The  learner  should  practise  supplying  these. 

'  Note  how  the  plural  is  shown  in  the  words  vip,  &c. 

C  2 
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(3)  Vowel  ^. 
"•V  a   song   (abs.    and 
cstr.). 
wy^  songs. 
''yV  songs  of .  .  . 
"'T^  my  songs. 
■^'T*^  ^iis  songs. 
&c.         &c. 


(y)  Vowel  M. 
D^D  a  horse  (abs.  and 

cstr.). 
"•DID  horses  of.  .  . 
yo^D  thy  horses. 
DD^p^D  your  horses. 
Dn^plD  ^/ie?>  horses. 
&c.  &c. 


Exercise. — Take  similar  nouns  from  the  Lexicon, 
and  make  suffixed  forms.  Also  find  such  forms  in 
Gen.  i,  &c. 

§  2.  The  Secondary  Form  of  these  nouns. 

As  above  explained.  P^p  qol  had  originally  a  second- 
ary form  (joldtli  ^2^?,  which  is  now  np'ip  when  standing 
alone  ;  but  the  original  Hpip  survives  when  in  construc- 
tion, i.  e.  when  it  is  the  first  part  of  a  constructed  expres- 
sion :  e.  g.  "^^9  ^- i'?  secondary  voice  of  a  king. 

So  we  get — 

Sing.  abs.  npip  a  secondary  voice. 
Sing.  cstr.  Hpip  a  voice  of.  .  . 

Then 


(i)   'rhSp     (2)    '^rhSp  and  "^rhs? 
my  voice  thy  voice 

mb\p  CDsnbip  or  i?ri^ip 

our  voice  your  &c. 

The  plural  of  the  Secondary  Form  was  originally, 
just  as  for  the  primaiy,  -iy  ^-^  or  -ey  ^-rr- ;  and  then 


(3)  SnbSp  and  nn^ip 

his  &c.  her  voice 
secondary 

nnbSp  and  \nbv 
their  &c. 
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-iym   DW-      But   the   -dth   coining    before    this   was 
lengthened  to  -oth,  i.e.  Hi — ^  e.g.  ^Jni7p.    Then  the  "-^t- 
was  dropped  in  most  cases,  but  survives  before  some 
genitive  pronominal  suffixes. 
So  we  get — • 

Plur.  abs.  Hvip  voices  secondary. 

Plur.  cstr.  nibp  voices  of.  .  . 

Then 


(3)  vni^ip  and  r\>r))b)p 
Ms  &c.       her  &c. 
Dn''n'ibip  or  Dnii^ip 
tJieir  &c. 


(i)  ''ni^ip  (2)  -^'nsbSp  and  ^^ni^^p 
m^  voices  f/^^  t'oices 

iD-'nib^p  D?'Jni^ip 

ot^r  iJofces  «/owr  &c. 

Note  carefully  the  details. 

Of  course  similar  forms  are  built  for  "i**^  a  song,  viz. 
nn;^,  nyp,  and  nit^^,  &c. ;  and  for  D^D  a  horse,  viz. 
npiD,  np^iD,  and  niDID,  &c. 

Exercise. — Practise  with  other  similar  nouns  from 
the  Lexicon.     Find  such  forms  in  Gen.  i,  &c. 

§  3.  B.  Second  subdivision :  Biconsonantals  that 
have  an  invariaMe  short  vowel :  QV  people,  C3N  mother, 
^V  strength, 

N.  B.  (i)  The  sharp  shortness  of  the  vowel  is 
protected  by  doubling  the  second  consonant  when 
any  suffix  follows. 

(2)  When  the  noun  stands  quite  alone  the  vowel 
is  written  long,  DV,  D^,  t'y. 

(3)  In  the  Lexicon,  you  can  tell  this  class  by  watching 
the  form  when  given  with  suffixes,  or  in  plurals,  &c. 
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(4)  The  attachment  of  pronominal  and  other  suffixe? 
is  veiy  simple  in  this  class. 

(a)  Vowel  a. 

Sing.  abs.  DV  or  ^V  a  people. 

Sing.  cstr.  ^V  people  of .  .  . 
■•^y  my  people. 
^^y  thy  people. 
&c.         &c. 

Plur.  abs.  ^''^V  peoples. 

^^y  peoples  of .  .  . 
"•'sy  my  peoples. 
&c.         &c. 
D^'^Qy  your  peoples. 

Secondary  sing.  abs.  n^y  a  secondary  peo^jZe. 

Sing.  cstr.  ri^^y  secondary  people  of.  .  . 
"•n^y  my  people. 
inijy  his  people. 

Plur.  abs.  and  cstr.  nto  peoples,  and  peoples  of.  . 
••riiQy  my  peoples, 
vniDy  his  peoples. 

(3)  Vowel  I. 

Sing.  abs.  D^  motlwr. 
Sing.  cstr.  D^<  mother  of .  .  . 
^tSN  ^/j?/  motlier. 
n?2{<  a  secondary  mother. 
nn?2K  Aer,  &c. 
niDN  mothers. 
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(v)  Vowel  u. 

Sing.  abs.  and  cstr.  t'y  strength. 

^W  my  strength. 
W  her  strength. 
ni^V  strengths  secondary. 
«&c.  &c. 

Tj?  may  be  written  "^V  when  a  hyphen,  maqqeph,  joins 
the  word  closely  to  the  next  following. 

§  4.  Prepositional  nouns  of  this  class.  Here  belong 
three  nouns  used  as  prepositions  : — 

(i)  n5<  or  TliJ  ivifh  ;  whence  ^^8<  tvith  me. 

(2)  1^  a  part,  used  in  the  sense  of  from  ;  so  ^3Tp  front 
me,  but  also  ''^'jp  from  me,  &c.  &c.  A  curious  redupli- 
cation has  occurred  here. 

(3)  Oy  company,  used  in  the  sense  of  witJi ;  so  ""^y  icith 
me.  and  ^'^^  l^^^V  ivith  us,  God. 

§  o.  C.  Thirdly,  Biconsonantals  with  variable  vowol : — 

iydm  D^"*  clay.  (      'fp  yH  tree, 

dagh  ^^  fish.  i  vowel  i  shim  D??^  name, 

dam  0"^  hlood.  (      Vin  |2  son. 

Here  the  vowel  takes  various  lengths,  according  to 
the  weight  of  accent  on  it,  e.  g.  yam,  day,  has  three 
different  appearances. 

(i)  Thus  it  may  be  very  long,  as:  Sing.  abs.  and 
cstr.  D^^  a  day  or  day  of.  So  too,  '^^^  my  day,  and  ^pv 
or  ^^?i''  thy  day;  ''^i''  /i?5  c?a^;  "^9^^  ^*^*'  ^^^j  ''■'^^^  ow**  day; 
DjrpV  2/owr  f?a?/ ;  D^^''  ^^^^^^  ^^^- 
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(2)  But  again  it  may  have  a  shorter  appearance,  as 
in  plur.  abs.  D''^J  days. 

(3)  And  finally  the  form  may  be  very  short,  as  in 
plur.  cstr.  ^^^  days  of .  .  . 

Now  note  that  with  possessive  pronouns  we  write : 
VI  my  days;  T^l  and  T.^l  thy  datjs ;  l-^:  and  n^?:  his 
and  her  days;  and  ^^^1  our  days.  In  these  six  cases 
the  pronouns  are  called  light  suffixes.  They  are  not 
too  heavy  to  be  attached  to  VI,  the  old  abs.  form  of 
the  plural. 

But  we  write  n^V],  \^V] ;  ^\}V]  and  i^V],  i.e.  using 
the  form  V)  [days  of .  .  .)  when  we  wish  to  attach  the 
suffixes  for  your,  ^9  ^^^  i??  ^^^  ^^^  their,  I^n  and  in  ; 
for  these  latter  four  pronouns,  called  lieavy  suffixes, 
shorten  the  vowel  as  much  as  a  noun  following  in 
the  genitive  would  do. 

Exercise  with  nouns  from  the  Lexicon.  &c. 

§  6.  Here  we  may  consider  three  nouns  that  are 
used  as  prepositions  :  — 

( 1 )  ^^  or  "/^  a  reaching  out,  used  as  a  preposition  for 
io  or  out  to. 

(2)  Py  an  upper  part,  used  as  a  preposition  for  upmi. 

(3)  ""^  tt  continuance,  used  as  a  preposition  for  up  to 
or  as  far  as. 

N.B. — These  three  are  treated  as  plurals  whenever 
pronouns  are  suffixed  to  them.  So  we  say  v^?  unto  me; 
T)^  and  ^:^«  to  thee;  V^S  to  him;  \^')^  to  her;  13\^«  to 
us ;    but  Q?'.?^  to  you  ;    I3^lv^?  fo  them ;   also  vV  upon 
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me  ;  lvV>  ^^'  5  ^^--^  upon  you,  &c.  ;  ^V  t(p  to  me,  &c.  ; 
"i^^V  up  to  him;  but  DJ^'iy  up  to  you  (yet  Job  xxxii.  12 
Q?''1V),  &c. 

§  7.  II.   Triconsonantal  Monosyllabic  Nouns. 

Here  we  have  still  a  monosyllabic  form,  but  it  has 
been  developed  by  addition  of  a  third  consonant. 

A.  Some  are  Imperfectly  developed.     Thus — 
Abs.  py  eye.     Here  there  are  indeed  three  consonants, 

but  the  middle  one  is  a  weak  y  C). 
Cstr.  TV  eye  of.    The  "•  proves  to  be  scarcely  more  than 
a  matrix  lectionis  or  vowel-bearer. 

Then  we  get  ^T)^  my  eye,  &c.  There  is  a  dual  D^^V 
pair  of  eyes,  and  ^TV  pair  of  eyes  of .  .  .  A  secondary 
'i^''J^  means  a  huhhling  spring,  i.  e.  an  eyelike  thing. 

Exercise  largely.  The  Lexicon  gives  many  such 
nouns.     Find  them  also  in  Hebrew  Bible. 

§  8.  B.  The  Fully-developed  Triconsonantal  mono- 
syllabic nouns  are  an  important  and  large  class. 

Take  e.g.  "HJ?,  king,  which  is  really  malk  3pp. 
When  standing  alone  such  a  word  is  hard  to  pronounce, 
and  takes  a  helping  vowel,  usually  seghol  -^,  between 
the  second  and  third  consonants ;  thus  "^J^  results. 
But  when  we  attach  any  suffix  the  monosyllable  is 
seen  with  its  true  vowel.    Thus  — 

(n)  With  a  vowel,  malk,  king:  abs.  and  cstr.  sing.  "HP^ 
king,  or  king  of. . .;  ''I'r'P  my  king,  &c.  In  the  abs.  plur. 
the  vowel  slips  over  into  the  second  place,  i.  e.  between 
the  second  and  third  consonants,  thus,  ^""P^P  ^^'^9^'^ 
but  again  in  the  cstr,  plur.  ^^S'P  kings  of .  .  . 
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(/3)  With  i  vowel,  siphr,  document :  "^Spi  document, 
or  document  of.  .  . ;  'ISp  mi/  document,  &c. ;  D^I^D  doat- 
ments ;  '•"l??  doaiments  of .  .  . 

(y)  With  ^«  or  o  vowel,  qodhsh,  a  devoted  thing  :  ^Ip ' 
abs.  and  cstr.  ;  ^^"ji^  mi/  devoted  thing ;  ^^p^P^."^,  ^^"^J^. 

Remember  the  law  concerning  the  light  and  heavy 
suffixes  for  the  plural  noun :  the  former  to  be  attached 
to  the  plur.  abs.  minus  D  ;  the  latter  to  be  set  to  the 
l)lur.  cstr. 

So  '?)^,  &c.,  iJ^^^ro ;  but  D?^?j'P,  &c.  Also  'ISD  mtj 
hooks ;  but  Qv'''"?2p  their  hooks. 

Because  of  the  '  helping '  seghol  this  is  called  the 
Segholate  class  of  nouns.  But  —  may  be  used  instead 
under  guttural  letters. 

Exercise  here  abundantly.  This  case  demands  great 
attention.  Find  many  such  Segholates  in  the  Lexicon; 
also  in  Hebrew  texts,  and  develop  them  in  plurals 
and  with  suffixes. 

§  9.  The  Secondaiy  Forms  for  words  like  ^^9  ^^'^ 
formed  much  as  the  plural  is,  thus  : — 

Sing.  abs.  >^J?^  or  "^9^9  ^  queen;  cstr.  ^'^f'Q  queen 
of.  .  .  ;  ^0?^P  my  queen,  &c. 

Plur.  abs.  ^li^po  queens;  cstr.  rii3pp  queens  of  ;  ^^^"270 
mil  queens,  &c.     These  forms  do  not  all  actually  occur. 

Exercise  with  Secondary  Segholates  from  Lexicon. 

'  The  vowels   i   and   u  are   written   long  here    because   tlie 
syllables  have  become  open  by  addition  of  the  helping  -— . 
-  The  use  of  -77-  here  instead  of  -r-  is  a  notable  peculiarity. 
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CHAPTER   II 

THE    SECOND    CLASS  :     SIMPLE    DISYLLABIC    NOUNS 

§  1.  (i)  The  classification  here  must  follow  the 
variability  of  the  vowels.  If  the  vowels  in  both 
syllables  are  invariable  (long),  the  use  of  them  with 
suffixes  is  as  simple  as  in  the  First  Class  I,  A,  p.  1 9. 

The  nouns  of  this  sort  are  few.  Such  is  "^t^^j?  or  "i^tD"!? 
smoke  (Gen.  xix.  28,  Ps.  cxix.  83,  &c.). 

(2)  If  one  vowel  is  invariable  (long),  and  the  other 
variable,  note  the  following  points : — 

(i)  In  adding  suffixes,  we  generally  shorten  the 
variable  vowel. 

(ii)  We  reach  now  an  important  phenomenon.  In 
this  class  and  henceforward  we  find  the  form  indicating 
the  kind  of  meaning.  This  tells  something  of  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  language. 

The  laws  of  such  forms  are — 

(a)  For  the  root  ?Dp  (qtl),  which  signifies  in 
general  Mil,  the  form  qaM  (p^'V)  is  always  a  sort  of 
Active  Participle,  or  nomen  agentis.  * 

So  sing.  abs.  and  cstr.  ^^V  or  ^^P  one  who  is  killing. 
Plur.  abs.  ^y^'p  killing  ones;  cstr.  V^^p  killers  of,  &c. 

{h)  The  form  (^'^'^i^)  qatal  is  the  Noun  of  Action 
or  nomen  actionis,  like  our  Infinitive. 

So  abs.  Hd5  ad  of  killing;  cstr.  b)t:p  or  bbp.  N.B.— 
My  killing  is  v^i?.    Observe  the  transposition  of  vowel. 
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M  (c)  The  form  i/^^\^)  qatll  is  nomen  merentis,  one 

♦  tvho  desewes  Idlling.     So  plur.  CJv^tip,  V^tpp,  &c. 

(d)  The  form  (p^^\^)  qatul  is  the  Passive  Parti- 
ciple, or  nomen  patientis,  one  Mlled.  So  phir.  Dv^^ip. 
'^^\>,  &c. 

Exercise. — Make  such  forms  and  add  suffixes,  with 
roots  taken  from  Lexicon.     Find  the  like  in  Gen.  i,  &c. 

§  2.  Of  the  third  and  most  difficult  sort  of  disyllabic 
nouns. 

Disyllables  with  Voth  vowels  variable.  Such  are, 
e.  g.  dabhar  "•^'^  a  thing  or  a  word.  In  this  case  of 
dahhar,  and  the  like,  the  environment  of  suffixed 
pronouns  or  following  defining  noun,  &c.,  may  require 
one  or  both  of  the  a  vowels  to  be  represented  at  one 
time  by  one,  and  again  by  another  of  the  signs  indi- 
cating different  lengths  of  sound,  i.e.  -^,  ^-,  or  -y- ,  &c. 

(i)  So  we  get — 

Sing.  abs.  "i^"^  word ;  cstr.  "^^'^  ivord  of...\  ^"1^"^  my 
word;  ^'^^'^.  thy  ivord ;  ^^'^^'^.  your  word ;  ^']^'^.  their  word. 

Plur.  abs.  ^''I^l  ivords;  cstr.  ^"1^'^  (for  ^1?"^)  words 
of ...  \  with  light  suffixes,  '^'^^,  my  tvords;  T^?l  ^% 
ivords;  but  with  heavy  suffixes  C33''"izi'n  your  ivords. 

Note  in  these  forms  that  (i)  An  open  syllable  a  before 

an  accent  has  -^,  qmneg.     So  abs.  sing.,  ist  syllable. 

(ii)  So  too  has  the  closed  but  accented  2nd  syllable. 

(iii)   A  closed   syllable  a  has  ^,  pathax,  if  it  is 

tmaccented,   or  but   slightly  accented;  e.g.  cstr.  sing., 

2nd  syllable. 

(iv)   When    an    ti   is    greatly    shortened    by   the 
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reader's  hurrying  on  to  the  following  defining  noun 
or  suffix,  then  put  only  ^;  e.g.  cstr.  sing.,  ist 
syllable,  and  cstr.  plur.,  ist  and  2nd  syllables. 

(v)  But  remember  that  if  two  spoJcen  shewas  would 
come  together,  we  make  the  first  of  them  ~r-  or  some 
other  short  vowel ;  e.  g.  cstr.  plur.     Cf.  p.  8,  Rule. 

(2)  So  too,  kahhedh,  i.  e.  "i?3. 

Sing.  abs.  "i?3  a  heavy  one;  cstr.  123 ^  j  ^133  my  heavy 
one,  &c.  ;  ^91??  your  heavy  one;  ^"3??  their  heavy  one. 
Plur.  abs.  Cl^S  heavy  ones;  cstr.  ''I^?  heavy  ones  of... 

(3)  Peculiar  are  words  like  HIK^  sadhty,  a  field,  where 
the  final  letter  is  really  a  y  (''),  replaced  by  a  n. 

Here  sing.  abs.  nnb'  a  field;  nnb^  field  of...;  "'1*^  my 
field,  &c.     Observe  this  rule  :  abs.  n___^  cstr.  n__. 

Plur.  abs.  n^i^  fields;  'i}?  fields  of...;  '1^  my  fields; 
ny>i}i^  your  fields,  &c. 

Exercise  on  words  of  all  three  forms  from  Lexicon. 


CHAPTER   III 

THE    THIRD    CLASS  :     FREQUENTATIVE    NOUNS. 
THE    SO-CALLED    '  PI'eLS  ' 

§  1.  These  are  nouns  expressing  Frequency  of  all 
sorts,  and  are  formed  by  doubling  a  letter  or  a  syllable. 

A.  Such  as  are  formed  from  hiliterals,  e.  g. 

From  3D  circle,  we  get  ^''?p  environment,  then  ^?^?9 
my  environment,  or  around  me. 

'  This  ^  is  one  of  the  scribes*  many  inconsistencies. 
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From  /2  roll,  we  get  ?2p2  a  rolled  up  cairn.  Plur. 
D^hJ'?,&c.     Note  the  doubled  letter  k    Cf.  chap,  i,  §  3. 

§  2.  B.  Such  as  are  formed  from  triliterals.  These 
are  very  numerous :  two  kinds  of  formation  of  them 
are  important. 

(i)  By  doubling  the  middle  consonant — a  very 
common  method.  Here  the  first  vowel  is  invariable 
and  short,  because  protected  by  the  doubled  letter. 

(i)   A  sub-class  has   the   second  vowel  variable, 
thus : — 

[a)    From  "^^"^  a  word,  we  get  ">3'^   tlie  act  of 
talking,  i.  e.  uttering  words  frequently.     Plur.  D^l^'^  ^  &c. 
Here  meaning  and  form  go  together.     This  form  is 
always  the   infinitive   or  nomen   actionis   of  frequent 
action. 

(h)  From  D7N  silent,  comes  D?8<  dumb. 
This  form  always  expresses  some  defect,  physical  or 
othersvise. 

(ii)  The  following  have  both  vowels  invariable  : — 

(c)  From  t<Jp  jealous,  comes  ^^3|5  ever  jealous  in 
character.     Used  concerning  a  deity. 

(d)  From  p^^  righteousness  or  firmness,  comes 
?^^!i  one  always  righteous  or  firm. 

(2)  A  few  double  both  second  and  third  consonants, 
e.  g.  from  CDIN  man,  we  get  ^"^^"^^  reddish. 

N. B. — The  name  Pi'el,  i.e.  ^VS,  for  this  class  is 
derived  from  bv^  act,  do  (facere),  because  mediaeval 
students  took  this  verb  to  do  as  the  model.  But  it 
was  a  mischievous  choice,  for  y  being  a  feeble,  Hhroat ' 
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letter,  never  takes  a  dagJiesh,  and  does  not  show  clearlj?^ 
that  it  is  doubled  in  the  frequentative  form. 

Exercise. — Form  Pi'els.  Find  such  also  in  Gen.  i,  &c. 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE    FOURTH    CLASS  I     PREFIX    NOUNS. 

§  1 .  The  various  sub-classes  have  all  special  meanings. 

A.  Some  are  made  by  prefixing  a  single  letter,  e.  g. 
by  prefixing  n,  or  S  (not  much  used),  to  form  causatives 
or  the  so-called  HipJiils  (^^Vpi^) ;  or  by  prefixing  D  to 
form  nouns  meaning  actors  or  places  or  instruments ; 
by  prefixing  ^  to  form  actors ;  and  by  prefixing  J^  to 
form  concrete  persons  and  products. 

§  2,  (i)  The  prefix  n  makes  from  ■^i^<  light,  "'''^v',  i.  e. 
act  of  causing  light.  This  is  the  infinitive,  or  nomen 
actionis,  of  causation. 

Observe  that  here  (i)  The  -r^  under  n  is  variable ;  so 
with  a  suffix  ^I'^l^LJ  his  causing  light. 

(ii)  There  is  a  ''-^  (long  I)  in  the  second  syllable. 
This  is  characteristic  of  the  sub- class. 

(iii)  A  passive  of  causation  is  formed  by  prefixing 
hu'  as  first  syllable.  So  we  get  '>^?^l  (infinitive  passive) 
to  he  caused  to  lighten. 

(iv)  From  a  disyllable  like  ^J^  a  Mng,  we  get 
^790  (infinitive)  to  make  a  king  ;  and  ^P^in  (inf.  passive) 
to  he  made  king. 
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In  these  latter  cases  the  addition  of  suffixed  pro- 
nouns cannot  change  the  vowels  of  the  noun. 

Exercise.  — Form  Causatives.  Find  such  in  Gen.  i,  &c. 

§  3.    (2)  The  third  prefix  D  forms  a  large  body  of 
nouns. 

(i)   With  it  are  formed  the  causative,  frequenta- 
tive and  reflexive  participles  (nomina  agentis) : — 

(a)  From  causative  infinitives,  e.  g.  from  "^'i^n  act 
of  causing  light,  comes  "^'^^"9?  i-  6.  ""'^9  light-causer,  the 
feeble  h  (n)  being  elided ;  from  ^V^'-  ^^^  ^f  ^i^g- 
making,  comes  ^  y^"^??  ^'  ®-  ^V^^  Mng-maker.  Suffixes 
are  added  easily. 

(5)  From  frequentative  infinitives,  e.  g.  from  i?i 
act  of  talking,  comes  ">r?19  ^  talkitig  one. 

(c)  Fromre/?e^?i'einfinitives  also  (see  ^^i^^n  below)  ; 
so  ^.?^ri'!'9,  i.  e.  'n.c'^r^P  one  ruling  oneself  as  a  king. 

(ii)  Nouns  oi  place  are  also  formed  by  prefixing  JO  : 
so  e.  g.  from  ^^''^  a  coming,  we  have  N13D  a  place  of 
entrance ;  and  from  n}  greatness,  comes  ''"^jip  a  place  of 
greatfiess,  a  foHrcss ;   from  nnj  slain  feast,  comes  D?r? 
a  'place  of  slaying,  an  altar. 

(iii)  So  nouns  of  instrument  are:  so  e.g.  from  2?^ 
a  riding  man,  comes  ^?1P  ^  chariot ;  from  1^^  white, 
comes  \^?'Q  a  hrick-kiln,  a  contrivance  for  whitening  hrick. 
Exercise. — Find  such  nouns  in  the  Lexicon,  which 
will  show  the  variable  or  invariable  nature  of  the  Prefix- 
vowel  ;  develop  accordingly.     Seek  also  in  Gen.  i,  &c. 

§  4.  (3)  The  prefix  ^  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  in 
Hebrew ;  yet  it  is  a  good  deal  used,  e.  g.  in  Torah,  i.  e. 
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•T^^ri  a  teaching,  from  nn""  a  pointing ;  also  ^^^f^  pupil, 
and  Talmud,  a  lesson,  from  "15^  ^  ^O'^  (cf«  Lagarde,  Sym. 
i.  115).  So  also Targum,  a  version;  c^.  Dragoman.  Again, 
npnri  a  psalm,  from  '^D  a  shout  or  a  /iaZ?o  ;  npDri  ^  prayer, 
from  ^^ plead;  and  nM3ri  income,  from  ^?  came  or  coming. 
(4)  The  prefixes  ^<  as  in  V^l^?  /o^ir,  and  *  as  in  njn^, 
the  name  of  the  Hebrew  Deity,  are  less  used. 

§  5.  B.  The  syllables  ^"^  or  3  prefixed  to  make 
Middle  words,  and  ^n  to  make  Eeflexives,  are  both 
very  much  used,  e.  g. 

(i)  ''??i?'?  (for  ''??5:'^)  ^  getting  oneself  Mlled  (infinitive 
Middle),  and  b^\>^  (for  ^^P^^,  feeble  n  being  dropped) 
one  who  has  got  himself  Mlled. 

N.B. — When  the  letter  n  (j)  closes  a  syllable  as 
above,  it  is  assimilated  to  the  first  consonant  of  the 
next  syllable,  and  that  becomes  doubled. 

(2)  /^ii^n  a  hilling  owese?/ (Reflexive  infinitive). 

Exercise. — Find  such  forms  in  Genesis,  &c. 

CHAPTER    V 

THE    FIFTH   CLASS:     SUFFIX   NOUNS 

The  suffixes  ^-:-  and  ^^^,  1 — ,  ^ — ,  ^ — ,  1 —  are  used  ; 

e.ff.  ^^^n'';    ""ynX;    nii^D;    i5D13.    DDV  ;    1^33. 

(i)  The  chief  is  ''-:-,  which  when  added  makes 
patronymics  and  the  like  :  so  ^I^V  Hehreiv  or  migrator, 
from  iny  crossing;  "'?i'!23  Canaanite,  from  |y?3. 

(2)  Also  I  to  make  concretes.  So  |33p  white 
mountain  Lebanon,  from  i?^  tvhite;  HT  rapid  river 
Jordan,  from  11^  a  descent. 

D 


PART    III 

The  Verb 
CHAPTEK    I 

GENERAL    METHOD    OF    VERBAL    EXPRESSION 

§  1.   The  Principles. 

(i)  Verbs  are  really  nouns  in  action,  in  suffering, 
or  in  state.  Their  forms  are  simply  the  noun-forms 
over  again,  with  new  sets  of  suiiixes,  prefixes,  &c.,  to 
mark  distinctions  of  person,  number,  and  attitude. 
These  new  additions  are  mainly  bits  of  the  personal 
pronouns. 

(ii)  Hebrew  has  no  tenses.  In  other  words,  it  has 
no  distinctive  forms  for  distinguishing  actions,  &c., 
as  present,  past,  or  future. 

(iii)  It  has,  however,  two  sets  of  forms  for 
attitude,  i.  e.  for  distinguishing  Completed  Actions,  &c., 
from  Incipient  Actions.  Cf.  Driver,  Hebrew  Tenses. 
The  form  for  completed  action  is  the  same  whether  the 
speaker  means  to  say  that  the  action  was  completed  in 
the  past,  or  is  so  now,  or  is  to  be  so  in  the  future. 
So,  too,  the  incipient  forms  may  mean  that  the  action 
was  beginning  in  the  past,  or  is  beginning  now,  or  is 
to  begin  in  the  future.     Hence  the  translation  into 
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English  seems  at  times  beset  with  uncertainty.  It  is 
never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  Hebrew  people  were 
not  thinking  for  us  Englishmen,  nor  laying  down 
laws  for  us.  They  were  not  Indo-Europeans,  but 
Semites. 

(iv)  The  forms  for  completed,  often  called  perfect, 
action  have  much  likeness  and  relation  to  the  parti- 
ciple-noun, or  nomen  agentis ;  and  here  the  shadings 
for  expressing  person  and  number  are  always  suffixed, 

(v)  The  incipient  forms  are  closely  related  to 
and  like  to  the  infinitive-noun,  the  nomen  actlonis. 
Here  the  shadings  for  person  and  number  are  chiefly 
prefixed,  but  there  are  also  some  fragments  sufficed. 

(vi)  An  imperative  form,  for  2nd  persons  only,  is 
obtained  by  dropping  the  prefixes  from  the  incipient, 
i.  e.  chiefly  by  going  back  to  the  infinitive-noun. 

(vii)  The  simplest  form  of  the  verb,  the  root 
with  no  suflix,  is  used  for  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  perfect, 
which  is  naturally  the  most  commonly  used  verbal 
form.  Because  of  this  the  tables  of  verbal  forms 
generally  set  the  3rd  sing,  first,  and  next  the  2nd 
pers.,  then  the  ist. 

§  2.  Greneral  Outline  of  the  Verb-forms. 
This  must  be  of  course  much  like  that  of  noun- 
forms. 

I.    Monosyllabic  Verbs :    Simple,   or  Qal  \p[>.  light), 
forms. 

(i)  Those  whose  vowel  is  of  variable  length. 
Like  the  nouns  {nam.  agentis)  ^\>  one  rising,  and  {nom. 

D  % 
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actionis)  S^P  an  act  of  rising,  are  the  perf.  ^\>  he  has 
risen  ;  incipient  D^PJ  he  is  going  to  rise. 

(2)  Vowel  invariable  and  short:  perf.  2p  he  has 
circled,  and  ^iDJ  ]ic  is  to  circle. 

II.  Disyllabic  Simple  Verbs,  also  called  Qal  forms  ; 
e.  g.  like  ^.?to  one  ruling  (noni.  ag.)  and  ^i^'^  ^'^^  ^^^  ^f 
ruling  (nom.  act.),  are  the  perf.  T|20  (active)  he  has 
ruled,  and  incipient  "H^^^  '^  ^^  ^ofw^  to  rule.  Similarly 
perf.  f<.?9  (stative)  he  was  or  ?s  full,  and  incipient  5<7^^ 
7?c  is  going  to  he  fidl. 

III.  Frequentatives,  called  Fiel  (pyl^)  forms.  Here 
like  '>?'n  act  of  talking  (nom.  act.),  we  have  perf.  "^31 
he  has  talked,  and  incipient  "i^l^  /<e  is  going  to  talk. 

IV.  Prefix  Verbs : — 

(i)  Causatives,  called  Hiph'ils  (p'V^^).  Like  ^'S^^n 
to  cause  to  rule  are  perf.  "^  v^"?  '^6  /«a5  caused  to  rule,  and 
incip.  "^vP-  (for  ^  vPl^j)  /^e  is  to  cause  to  rule. 

(2)  Middles,  called  NipKals  (b??).  Like  ^29;!  (nom. 
ag.)  one  who  has  got  honoured,  and  "'?3n  the  act  of  getting 
honoured,  are  perf.  *l?3?  /;e  7ia5  ^of  honoured,  and  incip. 
"153^  (for  "I??"?:)  he  is  to  get  honoured. 

(3)  Eeflexives,  called  Hithpdels  (^VSnn),  perf.  ^33nn 
Ac  7<as  honoured  himself,  and  incipient  "1??^^^  (for  n3?rin^). 

There  are  thus  six  main  classes  of  Verbs,  viz.  Simple 
Monosyllables,  Simple  Disyllabics,  Frequentatives, 
Causatives,  Middles,  and  Reflexives. 

Exercise. — So  develop  various  roots. 
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CHAPTER   II 

PERFECT  FOEMS  :  USED  TO  EXPRESS  COMPLETED  ACTION 

§  1 .  First  Class :  Simple  (Qal)  Monosyllabic  Verbs. 
These  are  of  two  sub-classes. 

(i)  Those  with  a  variable  vowel ;  e.  g. 

Perf.  Sing.  3  m.    ^2  ^^^  ^^(^^  risen. 
f.     nD|^  she  has  risen, 

2  m.  ^i^P)  , 

1^-  \  ihou  hast  risen. 

1  c.  ^^^?.  I  have  risen. 

Plur.  3  c.     1^^  thei/  have  risen. 

2  m.  Qjnpi^) 

^     .'.L^r you  have  risen. 
f.    ITOJ 

I  c.    ^^^\1  we  have  risen. 

Observe  here :  (i)  The  endings  of  the  2nd  pers.  sing. 
forms  are  bits  of  nrit^?  and  Jp^?  thou. 

(ii)  The  ending  of  the  ist  pers.  sing,  is  fairly  like 
"•^^  /. 

(iii)  The  endings  of  the  2nd  pers.  plur.  are  bits  of 
D^^  and  1^5^  you. 

(iv)  The  ending  of  the  ist  pers.  plur.  is  a  part  of 

(v)  The  ending  of  the  3rd  sing.  fem.  is  just  the 
secondary  ending. 

(2)  Those  with  invariable  vowel,  which  is  pro- 
tected by  a  double  letter : — 
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Perf.  Sing.  3  m.       ^'^-  lie  has  been  many. 
f.      nni  she,  &c. 

'  «^-    ^^^'i  thm,  &c. 
f.     mnnj 

I  c.    ^r\^^1 1  have  leen  many. 
Plur.  3  c.       ^^1  they  have  heen  many. 
2  m.  ^C^^l  and  f.  i^^^^  y(nt,  &c. 
I  c.     'J^ini  we,  &c. 
Very  interesting  is  the  long  a  0)  appearing  in  2nd 
and  ist  pers.  sing,  and  plur.     It  is  clearly  a  bit  of  the 
pronoun,  but  lengthened. 

Concerning  Monosyllabic  roots,  see  p.  42,  Exercise. 

§  2.    Second  Class  of  Verbs :    Completed  (Perfect) 
Action   in   Simple   Disyllabic  Verbs,  called  QaZs.^ 

(i)  Here  Actives  are  distinguished  by  the  a  (-^) 
^wel  in  the  second  or  so-called '  characteristic'  syllable. 

Perf.  Sing.  3  m.      ^^9  ^^e  has  ruled. 
f.      nsbo  she,  &c. 


2  m.    ^?b^) 


•  I  "  1  thou  hast  mled. 
f.       ^?2^) 


I  c. 


••ripbTO  I  have  ruled. 

Plur.  3  c.       ^2^9  they  have  nded. 

2  m.  DlHDbro  and  f.  i^?^9  2/0^''  *^^- 

I  c.      ^^?b^  we  have  mled. 

N.  B.— Second  syllable  when  open  has  ^,  and  it 
closed  has  -^. 

(2)  Statives   are   distinguished   by  e  (—)  in  the 
second,  '  characteristic'  syllable  of  Perf.  3rd  sing.  masc. 
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Thus— 

Perf.  Sing.  3  m.      "I??  /?c  has  been  heavy. 
f.     nnn3  she,  &c. 

I  c.    ^^"I^S  ^  ^'^^^  ^^^^  heavy,  or  important. 
The  plural  can  be  written  by  the  student  as  before. 

Exercise. — Learn  these  endings  and  practise  putting 
them  to  roots  taken  from  the  Lexicon.  Begin  to 
translate  Gen.  i,  ii,  Deut.  v,  Amos  i.  &c. 

§  3.  Third  Class  of  Verbs :  Completed  Action  in 
Frequentatives,  called  Piels. 

These  are  developed  by  repeating  a  letter  or  a 
syllable,  as  in  the  case  of  frequentative  nouns,  and 
adding  the  usual  personal  endings.  See  above,  Part 
II,  chap.  iii. 

(i)  From  disyllabic  simple  verbs  very  many  such 
are  formed,  and  N.  B.  not  "'3'^,  as  in  Infinitive,  but 

Perf.  Sing.  3  m.       "^^I  he  has  talked, 

f.      nnzi'i  she,  &c. 

2  m.    n"l3'^^ 

1«-^  [  t^iou  hast  talked. 

1  c.     ''^■j?'^  I  have  talked. 

Plur.  3  c.       ^"^|1  they  have  talked. 

2  m.  £3^"!?1)         ,  „    , 

,i.J.^^\you  have  talked. 

I  c.      i^l?^  ive  have  talked. 
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(2)  From  a  monosyllabic  verb  like  Di'J  lie  has  risen, 
we  get  forms  often  called  Fit  els,  thus : — 

Perf.  Sing.  3  m.      ^^p  he  rose  often. 
f.      r\l2tp  she,  &c. 

I  c.    '*^^^?  I  rose  often. 
Plur.  3  c.      ^'O'dp  they,  &c. 
2  m.  and  f.  DJJ^^p  and  \^'^'i?  you,  &c. 
I  c.     13?PP  we,  &c. 
Exercise. — Get  roots  in  Lexicon  and  modify  them. 
Translate  as  much  as  possible. 

§  4.   Fourth  Class :   Completed  Action  in  Causative 
Verbs,  called  Hiph'Us. 

(i)  Let  us  examine  those  made  from  triliteral  roots. 

(i)  They  are  developed  by  prefixing  n,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  causative  nouns.  See  above,  Part  II, 
chap.  iv. 

(li)  The  causative  noun  ^v^"^  ^^^^  making  of  a 
Mng,  was  developed  from  ^^9  ^  hing.  In  the  verb, 
the  Perfect  form  takes  the  n  with  the  -7-  (i)  vowel. 
This  is  perhaps,  however,  not  a  genuine  i  vowel,  but 
a  result  of  long  debasement  of  the  a  sound  ;  for  Arabic 
has  the  a,  and  Arabic  is  a  far  purer  language,  less 
debased  by  commerce  than  Hebrew  was  in  the  Old 
Testament  epoch.    This  applies  to  Pi'els  also. 

(iii)  With  suffixes  for  person  and  number  the 
foi'ms  follow  exactly  the  structure  we  have  seen  in  the 
simple  or  Qal  verb. 
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Thus  we  get — 

Hu  Perf.  Sing.  3  m.    'n\''P'?  lie  has  made  a  Jcing. 

f.    nybi^n  she,  &c. 

2  m.   n^!5)^^^ 

1  ■  L '    [  iliou  hast  made  a  hmg. 

1  c.    "'^^I'^i?  I  have  made  a  hing. 

Plur.  3  c.      ''^  v^'^  they  have  made  a  king. 

2  m.  D^lDbD^^ 

I  c.     l^p??!?  we  have,  &c. 

(iv)  Observe  how  (a)  the  3rd  sing,  and  plur.  have 
the  long  i  vowel  in  the  second  or  chief  syllable :  and 
here  the  suffix,  if  any,  is  vocalic. 

(b)  But  the  2nd  and  ist  sing,  and  plur.  have  a 
short  a  in  this  chief  syllable ;  and  this  coincides  with 
the  fact  that  the  2nd  and  ist  sing,  and  plur.  have  a 
consonantal  suffix. 

Exercise. — Practise    well    with     roots    from     the 
Lexicon.     Find  also  Hiph'ils  in  reading. 

(c)  A  passive  or  Hoph'al  (''y?v')  ^^  used,  but  is  rare. 
(2)  From  monosyllabic  verbs  the  causative  or  Hiph'il 

is  slightly  different.     The  prefixed  syllable  made  by 
the  n  will  be  open  in  this  case. 

(i)  From  ^\^  he  has  risen,  we  get — 
Perf.  Sing.  3  m.       £3^ipn  Jie  has  caused  to  rise, 
f.       HD^i^n  she,  &c. 
2  m.    niD^ipn. 


^.  , ,  thou  hast  caused  to  rise. 

f.     mD^fpn 

I  c.     ^j^''^^?^  I  have  caused  to  rise. 
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Plur.  3  c.        I0^i?n  tlmj,  &c. 

I  c.     '•^i^'^pi]  we  liave  caused  to  rise. 
(ii)  From  ^P  ]ie  has  circled^  comes — 
Perf.  Sing.  3  m.        ^Dn  ]ie  has  caused  to  circle. 


f. 

naon 

T    ••     •• 

2  m. 

f. 

niBpn 

I  c. 

^ni3pn 

Plur.  3  c. 

^3pn 

2  m. 

dnupn 

f. 

i(!i''2pn 

I   c. 

i:i2pn/ 

\- she,  thou.  /,  &c. 


(iii)  Here  observe  in  (i)  and  (ii)  these  laws : — 
(a)  The  appearance  of  i  before  the  suffixes  in 
2nd  and  ist  sing,  and  plur. 

{b)  In  such  cases  the  n  has  a  half-vowel  only. 
(c)  These  forms  have  consonantal  suffixes. 
Exercise  as  before,  especially  on  biliteral  roots 
taken  from  the  Lexicon.  But  in  the  Lexicon,  by  a 
strange  habit,  these  verbs  are  given  as  if  they  were  all 
triliterals.  Those  with  variable  vowel  like  ^5  ^'^  ^^(^^ 
risen  are  given  in  Infinitive  form,  like  Dip,  and 
those  with  invariable  vowel  as  2p  ]ie  has  circled  are 
given  in  a  lengthened  form,  like  ^^ID. 

§   5.    Fifth    Class:    The    Perfects    of    the   Middle 
Form. 
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Cf.  Middle  Nouns,  Pt.  II,  chap,  iv,  §  5.  The  forma- 
tive prefix  is  ^J} ,  as  in  the  nouns.  But  in  the  perfect  the 
n  is  dropped,  as  in  the  participle-noun ;  and  so  from  the 
root  qtl  {^^p  JcilJ)  we  do  not  get  the  form  hinci\tal  (-'^i?^'?) 
but  n\q\tal  (''^t?^),  which  naturally  becomes  niqtal  (''^I??). 
The  form  is  called  Niph'al,  i.e.  ^V^^,  from  ^VS. 

This  sort  of  verb-form  is  used  in  Hebrew  instead 
of  a  passive.  The  Semite  did  not  like  to  represent 
himself  as  a  sufferer:  but  with  all  his  belief  in  fate 
he  said,  'J  got  my  self  killed,'  or  *J  got  myself  treated 
so  and  so.'     The  NipJial  is  much  used. 

(i)  From  ^J9  khtg,  we  form  therefore  : — 

Ni.  Pf.  Sing.  3  m.      ^?9^  ^*^  9^^  himself  ruled. 
f.      n3|)D:  she,  &c. 

2  m.    l^^pJOJ) 

1  *  L '   h  ^hoii  didst  net  ruled. 

1  c.     ''^9^9-  -^  9^^  myself  ruled. 
Plur.  3  c.      ^^P9^  ^^^^y  9^1^  themselves  ruled. 

2  m.  Dris^Di^ 


f.     iriD^DD. 


you,  &c. 


1  c.     ^^?^9^  ^^^  9^^  ourselves  ruled. 

(2)  From  monosyllabic  roots  the  forms  are  analogous, 
thus: — 

(i)  From  C^i^  ^^^  ^^^^^  risen,  we  form — 
Ni.  Pf.  Sing.  3  m.  ^V}  he  got  himself  raised. 

f.        *r\^V}she,  &c. 

2  m.    t^l^^^P^ 


^. ,  thou,  &c. 

I  c.     t  '•niDlp^  /  got  myself  raised. 
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Plur.  3  c.        '^ID^PJ  tliey,  &c. 
2  m.  t^rilDip^N 

I  c.     ti3i?:p:  it-e,  &c. 

Note  at  *  how  the  i  is  preserved  before  a  vocalic 
suffix,  while  at  t  the  1  is  put  instead  of  it,  and  then  ^ 
is  inserted  later  on,  before  a  consonantal  suffix. 

(ii)  From  ^P  ]ie  circled,  following  similar  methods, 
we  form  ^bj  he  got  circled,  and  HBb:^  ^^-p^  &c. 

Exercise. — Make  such  Perfects,  and  translate  text. 

§  6.  Sixth  Class :  For  Completed  Eeflexive  Action. 
The  forms  are  made  by  prefixing  ^n  to  the  frequenta- 
tive, as  in  nouns,  Pt.  II,  chap,  iv,  §  5,  and  are  also 
called  Hithpa'els.  The  forms  derived,  e.  g.  from  "^r.^, 
and  thence  ^.?P  to  rule  much,  are : — 

Perf.  Sing.  3  m.        '^K^'?  he  has  ruled  himself, 

f.      *  HD^^nn  she,  &c. 

2  m.    ^-nD^cn^^ 

1-L   *  «   thou  hast  ruled  tlujself. 
f.      tWPriCi 

1  c.     t^^^ponn  I  have  ruled  myself, 

Plur.  3  c.       ^^SA'pnn  they,  &c. 

2  m.  +D^^^^Dn^^ 

I  c.     t'i^?PPri'}  we  have  ruled  ourselves. 

Note  the  various  shortenings  of  the  -:,-  vowel  in 
open  syllables  at  *  to  slieiva  and  in  closed  ones  t  to  -^. 

Exercise.— Make  Reflexives :  but  N.B.  from  ^W, 
&C.J  with  sibilant  initial  we  get  ■^?^^''?,  &c. 
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CHAPTER    III 

THE    FORMS    FOR    EXPRESSING    INCIPIENT   VERBAL    IDEAS, 
I.  E.    '  WHAT    IS    GOING    TO    BE '    (dRIVEr) 

§  1.  Of  the  General  Method. 

(i)  Here  prefixes  are  the  distinctive  method  and 
mark,  whereas  in  the  perfects  suffixes  only  were 
employed.  In  the  singular  we  prefix  for  3rd  person 
m.  ya- ;  2nd  pers.  m.  ta- ;  ist  pers.  c.  Na-.  In  the 
plural  we  prefix  for  3rd  person  m.  ya- ;  2nd  pers.  m. 
ta- ;  ist  pers.  c.  na-.  Note  the  likeness  to  the  pro- 
nouns :  it  is  slight  yet  real. 

(2)  These  are  prefixed  to  the  infinitive  or  nomen 
actionis,  as  we  shall  see  in  examining  the  individual 
cases. 

(3)  The  prefixes  and  suffixes  used  especially  for  the 
feminines  are  seen  below. 

§  2.  Class  I.  Monosyllabic  Verbs  in  Qal.  Here  the 
perfect  is,  e.  g.  ^\l  he  has  risen,  and  the  infinitive  is  Q^p 
to  rise;  or  again,  2p  perf.  he  has  circled,  and  inf.  2b  to 
circle  or  the  act  of  circling. 

(i)  So  we  put  the  above  prefixes  ya-,  ta-,  &c.  before 
the  infinitive  and  get  yaqum,  taqum,  &c.  as  below : — 

Sing.  3  m.        DPJ  he  is  going  to  rise, 
f.         Dlpri  she,  &c. 
2  m.       Dlp^ 


I  ^^^^^  ^^^  ffoing  to  rise. 
I  c.        ^V^  I  am  going  to  rise. 
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•  they  are  gowg  to  rise. 


Plur.  3  m.       ^^P: 

f.    n:''ppn. 


2in.     IJ^^P^)  .     ,     . 

f    nr j:ipn  |  ^^^*  "^^  ^^^^^     ^'^ 

1  c.         ^V^  tee  are  going  to  rise. 

Also — 

(2)  Sing.  3  m.         2'd;  he  is  going  to  circle. 
f.        nbn  she  is,  &c. 

2  m.       2Dr\\  .      ,     .   7 

.  '    thou  art  going  to  circle. 
f.        ^?Dri]  ^ 

1  c.         ^DS  J  am  ^rom^  fo  circle. 

■^*  TV  ••.  :  ' 

2  m.       ^2Di?)  „ 

I -wow,  &c. 

I  c.         2b:  ^-e,  «&c. 
§  3.  Class  II.  The  Incipient  of  Simple  {Qal)  Disyl- 
labic Verbs.     We  follow  the  same  law  as  in  Class  I. 

For  the  active  verb  1P^  he  has  guarded,  the  infinitive 
(nom.  actionis)  is  -^^f  or  -^^f ;  cf.  Pt.  II,  chap,  ii,  §^1. 
2.  ii.  h.  To  this  form  sh^morwe  prefix  the  ?/a-,  ory^-; 
t'i-;  «4-;  2/i-;  ^-;  ^4-'  ^^^  get^/ls/ilmorptef  j,  fls/ilmor 
ptetJ'ri),  &c.,  then  remember  Rule  (Pt.  I,  chap,  ii,  §  2) 
concerning  two  adjacent  shewas.  So  Qal  incipient  is  :— 
Sing.  3  m.  '^^f)  he  is  going  to  guard. 
f.      ")b*^ri  she  is,  &c. 

= .  ■    thou  art  going  to  guard. 
I  c.      "^^^^  I  cim  going  to  guard. 
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Pliir.  3  m.      ^'^m\   , 

"  '    ?/oi*  are  ^om<7  ^0  guard. 


I  c.        "ibK^J  «(;e  are  ^om^  fo  guard. 

For  stative  verbs  like  "l??  /ie  «<;a5  /ieai;?/,  we  find  the 
a  vowel,  not  ^  as  in  actives,  characterizing  the  incipient. 
Thus  we  get — 

Sing.  3  m.   123^         2  m.   133ri         i  c.  123S 
Plur.  3  m.  1^39:      .   2  m.  1^32n         i  c.    ^333 

Exercise. — Make  Incipients  ;  and  translate  texts. 

§  4.  Class  III.  The  Incipients  of  Frequentative 
Verbs,  Pi' els  and  Pu'als.  Here  the  perfect  is  '^'^P 
he  lcex)t  guarding^  and  the  infinitive  is  "i^^  the  act  of 
ever  guarding  ;  cf.  Pt.  II,  chap,  iii,  §  2.  B.  i.  a.  So  we 
get  by  prefixing  the  same  little  syllables  to  tlie 
infinitive : — 

Sing.  3  m.  "1^^)  he  is  to  keep  guarding. 

f.  "1^^'i^  she,  &c. 

2m.  I^^^i 

f.  np'nr^^^^^' ^^- 

I  c.  "^^"^^  /  am  to  keep  guarding. 

Plur.  3  m.     ^"11>*^V 


f.    nn?3^n 

2  m.    iisK'n 

f.    n^-irst^'n 

•  T  ;  ••  -    : 

I  c.        "^Wh 


>■  they,  ye,  &c. 
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§  5.  Class  IV.  Causatives,  Hiph'ils  and  Hoph'als : 
their  Incipients. 

Here,  while  the  perfect  is  ">''^^'7  he  caused  to  guard, 
the  infinitive  is  "iWn  ;  cf.  Pt.  II,  chap,  iv,  §  2.  i.  iv. 
Then  prefixing  the  little  syllables  to  this  infinitive, 
we  have  y^Jiashmir,  &c. ;  but,  eliding  Ji,  these  become 
yasJimir,  &c.,  and  we  get — 


Sing. 

3  m. 

i^oK^: 

lie  is  to  cause  to  guard. 

f. 

"iwriv 

2  m. 

"T-rp^ri 

f. 

n''pt^'n 

I  c. 

TDtJ'S 

Plur. 

3  ^' 

inw: 

^  tJioUj  lie,  &c. 

f. 

T  ;  ••  :    - 

2  m. 

M^'ppn 

f. 

T  :  ••  :    - 

I  c. 

n^DK's, 

Exercise. — Make  some  forms  from  roots  which 
have  N,  n,  n,  or  V  for  one  of  the  radical  letters.  These 
take  -^,  -T^  or  -;t-  where  other  letters  take  -r-. 

§  6.  Class  V.  Middles  ;  Niph'al  Incipients.  Here 
there  is  a  troublesome  peculiarity.  The  perfect  is  "H^P^ 
he  got  crowned,  whereas  the  infinitive  is  "^T^^,  i.e.  ^.F^^i? 
with  :  assimilated.  Compare  Pt.  Ill,  chap,  ii,  §  5 ;  also 
Pt.  II,  chap,  iv,  §  5.  Now  prefixing  the  usual  syllables 
to  the  infinitive,  and  eliding  n  between  the  two  vowels, 
we  get — 


Sing.  3  m. 
f. 


I..  T  . 

•••  T  V 

T  :  ~  T  • 

T  ;  —  T  • 


sJie,  thou,  I,  we,  &c. 
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"n.?^^  he  is  to  get  crowned. 

2  m. 
f. 

1  c. 

Pliir.  3  in. 
f. 

2  m. 
f. 

1  c. 
Note  that  a  sure  sign  of  this  incipient  Nlph'al  is  that 

the  first  radical  is  doubled.     Thus  distinguish  it  from 
Fi'el,  where  the  second  radical  is  doubled. 
Exercise. — Form  Middle  Incipients. 

§  7.    Class  VI.    Eeflexives  :  their  Incipients. 

Here  again  we  take  the  infinitive,  e.  g.  'H.fPr^'?  to 
make  oneself  king ;  see  Pt.  II,  chap,  iv,  §  5.  2.  Then 
prefixing  and  eliding,  we  get — 

Sing.  3  m.     ^.^P^l  he  is  to  make  himself  a  king. 

2  m.  TiVpnri^ 

1  c. 

Plur.  3  m.    ^^k^: 

2  m.  ^3>>P0^ 

I  c.    "n.^pn^v' 

Exercise. — Form  Eeflexives;  but,  N. B.  when  a 
root  has  a  sibilant  initial,  this  letter  and  the  n  of  the 
prefix  nn  are  transposed,  e.  g.  Qal  "^P?',  Hithp.  "^P^f  n , 
n^n^^,  &c. 

E 


r  thou,  &c. 
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CHAPTEK  IV 

IMPERATIVES 

These  are  really  the  same  as  the  infinitive  :  but 
they  are  most  readily  formed  by  dropping  the  prefixes 
from  the  incipient  2nd  person  sing,  and  plur.     So— 

(i)  For  Qal  Biconsonantals,  dropping  ta-  from  taqnm, 
&c.,  the  imperative  is : 

Sing.  2  m.    nV  rise.  f.     '^^i^ 

Plur.  2  m.  l^P  rise  ije:  f.  ^??P 

(ii)  For  Qal  Triconsonantals,  drop  t\-  from  timloWi, 
i.e.  from  t\m\loTili: 

Sing.  2  m.   ^"^P  reign  thou.         f.     '?(^' 
Plur.  2  m.  ^^^p'p'  f-  ^??^? 

(iii)  Frequentative  imperative  ^ : 

Sing.  2  m.   ^.^P  re?<7W  o/fe^.         f.     '?[^ 
Plur.  2  m.  ^^b  ^-  ^-- 

(iv)  Causative  imperative  ^ : 

Sino-.  2  m.    "^^^^^  cause  to  reign.       f.     'Pv?^? 
Plur.  2  m.  ^JVY-  t:-.  :  - 

(v)  Middle  imperative  ^ : 

Sing.  2  m.  "^^^  get  ruled.        f.    ''?^'?^^ 
Plur.  2  m.  ^3;>i?n  f.  r^}i2^^ 

1  Especially  analyse  these  two  results. 

•^  Let  the  learner  himself  say  what  is  dropped,  and  from  what. 

-  Note  shortened  vowel,  ?  "^^  V- 

,  ^^o.•     -^^u  CAMPBELL 
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(vi)  Reflexive  imperative : 

Sing.  2  m.  "nk^n  rule  thyself.         f.    '^h^^ 
Plur.  2  m.  i^^pnn  f.  n^DJ5pnn 

Exercise, — Form  Imperatives  of  all  classes. 


CHAPTER    V 

OF   VERBS    HAVING    THE    LETTER    ^y'    ('')    AS    A    RADICAL 

§  1.  This  letter  causes  peculiarities  of  some  difficulty, 
because  it  is  easily  melted,  so  to  speak,  into  a  previous 
vowel ;  yet  these  peculiarities  are  fairly  regular  in  their 
development.     There  are  two  classes : 

§  2.  (I)  Where  the  ^  is  the  initial  ^  radical  consonant. 
Of  these  verbs  there  are  three  sorts : 

(i)  Those  Pe  Yodh  verbs  in  whose  infinitive,  in- 
cipient, and  imperative  the  radical  "•  (p)  is  dropped. 

(i)  Here  the  Qal  perfect  is  quite  normal,  having,  e.  g. 


Sing.  3  m.   2^1  he  sat 

f.   n2^^ 

'          T  :   T 

2  m. 
f. 

T  :  -  T 
:   :  -  T 

I  c.  '^?^1 

Plur.  3  c.    i:if ; 

2  m. 
f. 

I  c.  ^^^^1 

(ii)  But  in  Qal  infinitive  we  have  r\2^  act  of  sitting. 
This  is  a  segholate  noun  ^^^'  shdbht :  a  feminine  ending 

^  These  are  known  as  Pe  Yodh,  '•'''D,  verbs,  because  the  old 
typical  verb  bys  did,  had  £  for  its  initial  letter,  ^o  by  the  '^D 
of  a  word  we  mean  its  initial.  Also  the  ^^^  of  a  word  is  its 
second  letter  :  and  the  "p  of  a  word  is  its  third  letter. 

E  2. 
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n  has  been  added  to  2^,  when  from  the  regular  nK^^  the 
^  has  been  dropped. 

(iii)  In  imperative : 

Sing.  2  m.   ^^  sit  f.     'W 

Plur.  2  m.  "^^^f  f.  ^W 

(iv)  The  incipient  is  quite  striking,  as  here  we  see 
plainly  there  is  only  the  one  ^  where  we  might  expect 

two.     So — 

Sing.  3  m.      3yf';.  he  is  to  sit. 

f .  ^'^^ ) 

2  m.  ^^^  [  she,  thou,  &c. 

f.  "•?^'^' 

1  c.  ^^^  I  cim  to  sit. 

Plur.  3  m.      ^^r.\ 

f    r\:2m\    ^ 

2  m.    ^^Y"  i 

I  c.        ^?'?.  «<''6  «>'6  ^0  sit. 
(v)  In  Causative  and  Middle  we  find  a  1  where  we 
expect  %  thus  Hiph'il,  the  prefix  hdiv-  becoming  how: 
Perf.    Sing.  3  1-  ^^^>n       2  m.    nncnn        i  c.  ^n?^n 
Plur.  3  c.   ^:i^t^in        2  m.  D^Jf^'^in        i  c.  ^^n^n 

Incip.  Smg.  3  ni.    -^V^         2  ni.         . 

Plur.  3  m.  "^yV"^'        2  m.   "^^^^^        i  c.     ^^V^^ 

The   Middle  has  perfect   :i^i^   incipient   ^W\:,   &c. 
Orio-inally  the  initial  was  no  doubt  really  1. 

(2)  In  the  second  class  of  ^''d  verbs  the  >  remains  but 
it  quiesces.     E.  g.  Qal  perf.  NT.  he  reverenced,  has  for 
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incipient  ^^T',  ^T^,  ^T^,  &c.     The  inf.  is  nST,  and 
the  imj^erative  is  ^'J'^,  &c.,  as  by  usual  rules. 

(3)  The  third  class  of  '•'''d  verbs  consists  of  a  few  with 
the  y  or  middle  radical  sibilant,  i.  e.  it  is  V  or  the  like. 
Here  in  the  Qal  incipient  the  initial  "^  radical  is  not 
dropped,  nor  does  it  quiesce,  but  it  is  assimilated  to 
the  middle  radical.  Thus  Qal  perf.  T\T  he  kindled,  has 
for  incipient  HSf^,  n^n,  DSfS^  &c.,  he  is  to  Jcindle,  &c. 

Exercise. —  Take  any  '•'"d  verbs  given  in  the  Lexicon 
and  develop  them. 

§  3.  (II)  In  other  cases  ''  is  the  final  radical,  i.  e. 
the  '?  of  the  verb.  It  is  then  generally  replaced  by  ii; 
and  so  the  verbs  are  called  n''?  verbs.  E.  g.  v3  he 
revealed,  is  written  npa.  Note  that  before  this  n  we 
get  the  vowel  -y-. 

In  these  verbs  the  perfect  and  incipient  are  very 
regular ;  but  we  find  that  the  "i  reappears,  or  better,  it 
has  never  been  dropped,  whenever  the  personal  suffix 
consists  of  a  consonant;  and  the  ••  disappears  when  the 
suffix  consists  of  a  votvel.     Thus — 

(i)  The  perfects  are  as  follow,  the  detailed  personal 
endings  being  the  same  in  all,  Qal,  Causative,  &c. : 

Sing.  3  m.         n73  he  revealed. 

I        nnj)2  she,  &c. 

2  m.        ^''S'2 1 

L  1  tJiou  hast  revealed. 
f.        nv2j 


I  c. 


^n\b2 1  have,  &c. 
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Plur.  3  c.  ^^^  tlieif  have  revealed, 

2  m.      C^>b3^ 

I  c.        ''^"'r'?  w^6  ^*«^^  revealed. 

Causative  n^:n ;  Frequentative  rhl-  Middle  n^33; 
Eeflexive  nKiHn!  Note  that  the  last  vowel  3  s.  m.  is 
always  -^, 

(2)  The  Incipients  are  : 

Qal  Sing.  3  m.        ^T-  '*^  '^  ^^  raca?. 
f.         "^5?^  s/ie,  &c. 
2  m,      nSjn^ 


^/tow  aH  to  reveal. 


2  m.       ^^Jl^^ 


f  =  ■.  \you,  &c. 

1,  T  V  :  • 

1  c.         i^^??  «<7e  are  to  reveal. 

HipJiil  Incip.  rhr.,  &c. ;  Prci  n^:;,  &c. ;  Niph'al 
n^5%  &c.;  Hithim'el  nWn^,  &c.  Note  that  the  last 
vowel  3  s.  m.  is  always  — . 

Exercise.— Many  n^'b  verbs  should  be  taken  from 
the  Lexicon  and  fully  developed.  Find  also  >''2  and 
n"i5  verbs  in  the  texts  read,  and  write  out  full  sets  of 
forms  for  them. 
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CHAPTER    VI 

REMNANTS  OF  VERBAL  FORMS 

§  1.  Those  Semitic  languages  that  are  not  much 
worn  down  by  commercial  or  other  intercourse  have 
many  fine  details  which  Hebrew  has  lost. 

§  2.  Hebrew  preserves  one  remnant  of  these  in  the 
so-called  energetic  form  which  adds  a  little  syllable  -an 
or  -en  at  the  end  of  the  incipient  forms,  but  this  is  to 
be  found  chiefly  where  a  suffixed  accusative  pronoun 
follows.  Thus,  n^tpip:  he  is  to  Ml  her,  but  nab^p^  he  is 
surely  to  kill  her.  Note  the  doubled  J.  In  practice  this 
ought  to  be  translated  as  an  energetic  expression. 

§  3.  Another  remnant  called  the  cohortative  is  used 
only  in  ist  sing,  and  plur.  incipient,  as  '"i?'?i??f  let  me  kill; 
nbop]  let  us  kill 

§  4.  Also  a  shortened  form  is  used  called  jussive. 
This  occurs  chiefly  in  r\'?  verbs,  and  in  3rd  sing, 
incipient,  e.  g.  ''^^  let  him  reveal,  instead  of  nj:^  he  is  to 
reveal.  The  n  has  been  dropped  and  the  vowel  under 
the  7,  then  a  '  helping'  seyhol  has  been  necessarily  put 
between  the  3  and  the  7. 

§  5.  Initial  ]  in  |''d  verbs  is  usually  dropped  ;  and 
initial  or  final  &<  often  quiesces  after  a  previous  vowel. 
The  resulting  forms  are  fairly  regular,  and  easy  to 
understand. 


PART    IV 

Syntax 
CHAPTER    I 

GENERAL    PECULIARITIES 

§  1.  Keep  it  well  in  mind  that  Hebrew  is  not  an 
Aryan  but  a  Semitic  language.  Exact  correspondences 
with  English  modes  of  expression  and  thinking  are 
not  to  be  sought. 

§  2.  We  have  literature  dating  all  the  way  from  the 
Yahwistic  School,  900-800  b.  c  ,  with  earlier  songs,  &c. 
interwoven  in  their  writings,  down  to  Ecclesiastes,  circa 
A.  D.  I.  Necessarily  the  style  and  constructions  vary. 
So  Gen.  ii  (<Soo  b.  c.  'J ')  is  c|uite  unlike  chap,  i  ('  P ' 
400  B.  c ).  The  tendency  of  revising  scribes  to  intro- 
duce uniformity  has  indeed  effaced  much  of  the  original 
variety  of  style. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  write  Hebrew  sentences  after 
l^iblical  patterns  without  regard  to  variety  of  style. 

§  3.  Hebrews  were  commercial :  their  speech  was 
therefore  much  worn,  impure,  unsteady.  Hence  also 
the  extant  literature,  being  chiefly  religious  and  litur- 
gical, shows  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  language. 
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CHAPTER    II 

THE    SYNTAX    OF    PRONOUNS 

§  1.  The  iiiterrogatives,  ''P  ivlio?  ^D  icJiat?  are  often 
treated  as  nouns,  e.g.  the  son  ofivhom  is  he?  ^1'"'  ^P'l?. 

§  2.  The  article  is  never  set  before  a  noun  that  is  in 
tlie  construct  position.  It  often  does  for  the  sake  of 
definiteness  precede  the  noun  in  the  genitive  which 
fallows  the  construct.  E.  g.  the  son  of  the  king,  ^^^  -  "'?• 
So  the  article  is  put  before  a  vocative,  and  it  may  ))e 
set  with  a  noun-adjective  standing  in  apposition  to 
another  noun,  even  if  the  described  noun  for  any  reason 
cannot  itself  have  the  article.  E.  g.  The  great  king, 
b'ltiT]  -ih^n,  or  Visn  rhiD, 

T  -  '  V    V   ~  '  T  ~  '  V    V 

Of  course  the  article  never  goes  with  a  noun  that 
has  a  suffixed  personal  pronoun ;  for  the  pronoun  is 
a  genitive,  and  the  noun  having  this  attached  is  really 
in  the  construct. 

§  3.  A  personal  pronoun  in  the  nominative  is  often 
used  as  a  copula,  is,  &c.  E.  g.  David  is  the  great  king, 
T'H  X^n  7"l2n  TjjGn.  Otherwise,  generally,  its  presence 
means  simply  emphasis  on  the  actor,  &:c. 

§  4.  The  word  i^i^,  originally  a  footstep,  a  mark,  is 
demonstrative,  meaning  that!  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  a  relative :  but  the  real  meaning  is  shown 
by  its  use  as  seen,  e.g.  in  these  sentences  following :  — 
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The  land  where  they  are  dwelling,  D^  D^n^-^  -^f^^  rl?^^ 
'''^'!1,  i.  e.  the  land,  that  one,  dwellers  there  they  are. 

Tiie  king  whose  people  we  are,  i^n3«  ioy  i^^s  "^^W^,  i.  e. 
the  king,  that  one,  his  people  we  are. 


CHAPTER    III 

THE    SYNTAX    OF    NOUNS 

§  1 .  The  forms  usually  classed  as  gender  do  not  go 
by  sex.  The  so-called  feminine  form  is  really  only 
a  secondary  form,  which  may  be  mascuhne  and  may 
take  a  masculine  verb,  &c. 

§  2.  There  are  remnants  in  Hebrew  of  a  peculiar 
idea  of  number,  which  is  quite  common  in  Arabic,  the 
so-called  broken  plural.  E.g.  ^JDS  is  a  single  ship. 
Plur.  ni*^S  shi2)s  :  this  is  the  regular  or  sane  plural. 
But  a  fleet  is  '^■^. :  this  is  the  broken  plural. 

§  3.  There  are  remnants  of  cases,  especially  of  the 
accusative  of  direction,  e.  g.  noS^^-i^  towards  Jerusalem. 

§  4.  The  Qualification  of  Nouns. 

(i)  The  adjective  idea  is  very  slightly  developed. 
Nouns  in  apposition  are  used  where  in  English  we 
should  use  adjectives. 

(2)  The  construct  method  prevails,  i.  e.  the  first 
word  is  the  defined  one,  and  is  hurried  over  in  pronun- 
ciation to  let  the  second  defining  or  genitive  word 
be  heard  at  once. 
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(3)  The  two  words  are  hardly  to  be  regarded  as 
nominative  and  genitive :  certainly  the  first  word  is 
not  a  genitive.  The  pair  are  rather  two  elements  of 
a  compound  word,  or  as  we  may  call  it  a  constructed 
icord. 

(4)  From  this  it  follows  that  suffixed  pronouns  are 
attached  to  the  defining  word,  i.  e.  the  word  in  the 
second  place  only,  and  not,  as  with  us,  to  the  first. 
So  we  say  in  English  my  holy  hill,  but  in  Hebrew  they 
say  Tli^"'''!',  i.  e.  hill-of-hoUness  mine^ ;  ^^TT)^,  daughter- 
of-a-nation  thine,  i.  e.  thy  daughter  that  is  a  nation. 

(5)  The  article  follows  this  same  rule:  it  is  never 
prefixed  to  the  defined  or  construct  word.  Thus,  the 
son  of  the  king  is  y^^  1?  ;  the  house  of  God  is  D"'^'v^5  n^3 
or  D'^i^^5^  n'2. 

EuLE. — Never  prefix  the  article  to  a  noun  in  the 
construct  form. 

(6)  Several  constructs  may  stand  in  a  series :  e.  g. 
Gen.  iii.  24  D^!nri  y}}  i\-)X 

§  5.  Of  Apposition.  If  a  qualifying  word  stands  in 
apposition  to  the  main  word,  then  it  follows  that  word ; 
and  it  takes  the  article  if  the  main  word  does.  E.  g. 
a  great  house  is  ^'HJ  ri^3  •  tJie  great  house  is  ''^an  n^3n. 

If  the  main  word  is  in  the  construct  form,  with 
a  suffixed  pronoun  or  any  genitive  word  after  it,  then 
an  added  appositional  word  does  not  take  the  suffix, 

1  This  idiom  is  very  frequent  in  New  Testament  Greek, 
which  therefore  needs  to  be  studied  in  the  light  of  Semitic 
speech. 
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but  it  does  take  the  article.     E.  g.  his  great  house,  ^n*3 
^n?^  ;  this  great  house  of  the  king,  njri  i^iian  r\bi^r\  n^3. 

§  6.  As  there  are  no  adjectives  properly  speaking, 
so  there  are  no  degrees  of  comparison.  To  express 
comparison  and  say,  this  is  better  than  that,  we  write 
this  is  good  from  that,  i.  e.  from  the  standpoint  of  that, 

i.  e.  ^<^^n  ^p  r\)r[  y\^, 

(i)  To  express  a  superlative  idea  the  Hebrew  simply 
adds  ^^<9  '^^^y  ^^  *^^?  "'^^  exceedingly;  e.g.  this  is  very 
good,  5<in  ^kr2  2Svi, 

(2)  For  distributive  idea,  e.  g.  5?^  icings  had  each,  Isaiah 
says,  six  loing-pairs,  six  ^ving-pairs  to  one,  '^??^  Q^?^3  &^ 

TV;  ' - T : 

Exercise. — Study  the  writers  that  have  the  best 
style,  such  as  the  Yahwist  and  Isaiah,  and  make  Hebrew 
sentences  like  their  simpler  ones. 

§  7.  Numerals  are  awkwardly  used.  The  later 
language  tends  toward  simplifying  the  older  strange 
methods  of  numbering,  and  j^et  by  keeping  much  of 
those  older  waj^s  it  works  confusedly.  Davidson's 
Syntax,  p.  57,  Obs.,  sums  up  very  usefully  the  methods 
used. 

(i)  Observe  that  a  numeral  is  really  an  abstract 
noun  in  Hebrew. 

(2)  The  Hebrew  thought  it  necessary  to  use  as  an 
abstract  the  secondary,  i.e.  so-called /emm??2e  form  of 
the  numeral,  when  he  used  it  with  things  to  be  enume- 
rated.    For   three  transgressions  he  said   D''V*fS  '^^'^^j 
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which  in  reality  means  a  triad  transgressions.  So  the 
masculine  noun  seems  to  take  a  feminine  numeral. 
Oddly  enough  the  feminine  noun  takes  the  non-secon- 
dary, i.  e.  so-called  masculine  noun. 

(3)  The  following  rules  for  the  use  of  singular  and 
plural  are  in  general  accurate,  according  to  early 
Hebrew  style : — ■ 

(i)  If  you  wish  to  say  the  three  kings,  i.e.  the 
noun  being  definite,  put  the  number  first  and  in  the 
construct,  and  put  the  noun  second  in  plural  with  the 
article,  e.  g.  D^P^^n  n'^V. 

(ii)  But  to  say  indefinitely,  three  kings,  set  n^i)^ 
D^D^tp ;  three  sins  of,  &c.,  ""V.f^  ^Y^f  (Amos),  the  number 
being  in  the  abstract  and  no  article  used. 

For  the  noun  day  make  an  exception,  and  put  the 
number  in  the  construct. 

N.B.-^These  rules  are  for  numbers  from  i  to  10. 
Beyond  ten  follow  Kule  ii  for  all  cases. 

(4)  In  later  Hebrew  the  noun  would  stand  first,  e.  g. 
three  cities  (I),  ^bp  Dny. 

(5)  Treat  ordinals  like  other  nouns  in  apposition. 

Exercise. — Study  numerals  in  Numbers  cc.  i-x  (P). 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE    SYNTAX    OF   VEEBS 

§  1.  W^hat  we  call  the  present  tense,  i.e.  .description 
of  action  now  going  onj  is  expressed  in  Hebrew  by  the 
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nomen  agentis  or  Active  Participle.  So  Hosea  ii.  8 
nz)"]"!  Tjb'  ''33n  heJiold  me  hedging,  or,  Behold  it  is  I  who  am 
hedging  her  way. 

§  2.  For  the  narrative  past  Hebrew  uses  both  the 
Perfect  and  the  Incipient. 

(r)  If  the  writer  does  not  use  the  conjunction  and 
0)  to  link  his  action  to  a  previous  action  in  the  narra- 
tive, then  he  will  prefer  the  Perfect.  So  Amos  i.  3 
njn:  ■^p^?  nb  thus  hath  Yahweh  said. 

(2)  Or,  if  he  uses  the  and,  but  lets  ^^,  not,  or  some 
other  adverb  separate  the  conjunction  from  the  verb, 
he  still  uses  the  Perfect.  Thus  Isaiah  v.  4  13  "nw  i6] 
and  I  have  not  worked  in  it, 

(3)  But  much  more  frequently  he  links  on  his  action 
to  some  action  described  previously — or  perhaps  indeed 
only  supposed  to  have  taken  place.  In  this  case  he 
uses  what  is  called  1  consecutive,  with  the  Incipient. 
Thus,  Hos.  i.  6  i^t^'l  and  it  came  to  pass  he  goes  on  to 
say ;  "'l'I?!  and  it  came  to  pass  she  goes  on  to  conceive; 
"i^^l  and  it  came  to  pass  she  goes  on  to  hear,  &c.  &c., 
are  all  of  this  sort. 

(i)  The  form  "i^^*!  or  b'^?]\  is  really  iCN^-njn-l  or 
^^i?^ ' '"t'n " )^  i.  e.  and — it-came-to-pass — he-goes-on-to-say, 
or  to  MIL  Compare  the  frequent  use  of  koI  eyevero  Xe'yci 
in  New  Testament  Greek.  This  is  the  explanation  of 
Lagarde. 

(ii)  But  the  original  words  are  always  run  to- 
gether in  the  condensed  form  "^5^*1,  ^'^i??!. 

(iii)  The  1  has  -^  followed  by  daghesh  forte. 
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(iv)  This  idiom  corresponds  to  the  Arabic  narrative 
prefix  ^jol  wakhana,  and  it  came  to  pass,  see  Luke  vi.  i, 
&G.,  and  the  Syriac  time  prefix  ]co»o  wah\wa\  and  it 
came  to  pass  ;  see  Luke  vii.  1 1 . 

Exercise. — Form  many  sentences  with  this  idiom. 
It  is  an  extremely  important  point  to  master. 

§  3.  To  express  coming  events  a  Hebrew  used  either 
the  form  for  completed  action,  commonly  called  Perfect, 
or  the  form  for  Incipient  action. 

(i)  He  preferred  the  latter  when  he  did  not  prefix  1 
and,  to  it ;  i.  e.  when  he  did  not  link  it  to  some 
previous  statement  of  futurity.     So  Hos.  ii.  8  (Heb. 

text)  ^^if^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  90^^9  io  find. 

(2)  But  if  he  did  prefix  1  he  thus  linked  on  his 
statement  to  another  idea,  meaning  that  this  thing  is 
to  be  completed  because  or  when  the  other  thing  has 
occurred :  and  here  therefore  he  used  the  completed  or 
so-called  perfect  form  with  1  prefixed.  So  Hos.  ii.  9 
D~iiS  nD'=j")1  and  then  she  shall  have  kept  pursuing  them. 

(3)  The  English  student  of  Hebrew  has  to  grasp 
some  features  which  are  strange  : — 

(i)  Evidently  these  forms  perfect  and  incipient  are 
not  and  cannot  be  true  tenses. 

(ii)  In  spite  of  appearances  Hebrews  were  not  con- 
stantly using  each  form  for  exactly  the  opposite  of 
its  true  meaning.  They  could  not  surely  be  always 
converting  their  time-ideas  or  '  tenses '  into  their  direct 
opposites.  We  ought  not  to  say  that  the  \  prefixed 
to  the  incipient  as  in  §  2  above,   or   to   the   perfect 
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in  §  3  is  the  tvaiv  conversive.  It  is  rather  the  waw 
consecutive. 

(iii)  The  Hebrew  perfect  must  be  regarded  as  a 
real  future  perfect  quite  as  much  as  it  is  a  past  perfect. 

(iv)  But  in  the  former  case  1  is  always  prefixed. 

(v)  So  the  incipient  is  strictly  a  past  incipient  if 
it  is  preceded  by  the  1  with  pathax.  followed  by 
daghesh,  i.  e.  by  HM  " )  run  together  into  one  syllable. 

§  4.  For  expressing  the  Imperative,  i.  e.  Command 
or  Wish : — 

(i)  The  ordinary  imperative  is  of  course  common. 

(2)  But  after  one  imperative  form  has  been  set 
down  we  may  go  on  to  write  a  )  with  a  perfect  which 
will  then  be  translatable  by  an  English  imperative, 
a  sort  of  future-perfect-imperative  used  in  sequence. 

(3)  The  jussive,  shortened  form  of  incipient,  is  of 
course  also  an  imperative,  as  in  the  great  decree  of 
Gen.  i.  3  liN  \i;  Ut  there  he  light. 

(4)  Especially  for  negative  imperatives  the  incipient 
is  also  quite  sufficient,  e.  g.  in  the  Decalogue  ^^^^  ti? 
thou  art  not  going  to  steal,  Exod.  xx  and  Deut.  v. 
A  deprecatoiy  negative  ?^  oh  do  not  is  much  used, 
especially  with  the  jussive. 

§  5.  The  use  of  the  particle  of  uncertainty,  D{<  if  or 
I  tvonder  whether,  and  ^/  C]N  if  perchance  not,  as  virtual 
negatives,  will  be  easily  appreciated. 

§  6.  The  absolute  form  of  the  infinitive  is  often 
used  in  an  adverbial  way  alongside  of  a  finite  verb. 
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(i)  Placed  before  the  finite  verb  it  adds  strong 
emphasis  thereto,  e.g.  ri1t:ri  niD^  Gen.  ii.  17,  with  a  dying 
thou  art  going  to  die,  i.  e.  surely  thou  art  going  to  die. 

(2)  Following  the  finite  verb  it  rather  means  con- 
tinuity of  action,  e.  g.  Isa.  vi.  9  yit3^  IVDK^  ]icar  ye,  with 
a  hearing,  i.  e.  Tieep  ye  hearing. 


CHAPTER    y 

OF    THE    SENTENCE 

§  1 .  The  Order  of  Words  is  normally :  first,  the 
Predicate  ;  second,  the  Subject. 

§  2.  But  for  emphasis  the  subject  may  be  put  first. 

§  3.  The  subject  put  first  becomes  really  a  relative 
sentence,  Hos.  ii.  10  1^^  "'ijiJHi  ''pbx  it  is  I  who  have  given 
to  her. 

§  4.  Likewise  of  course  we  put  the  subject  first  in 
order  to  make  a  circumstantial  sentence  or  clause,  e.  g. 

Euth  i.  2 1 ,  ^^9^?  '^¥••9  ""^^  >  ^^  ^^^  ^»  when  I  was  full, 
that  went. 

Exercise. — Write  literal  translations  of  Hebrew 
texts,  especially  the  Yahwistic  Narrative,  e.  g.  Gen. 
ii.  4  b — iv.  26  ;  the  Eighth  Century  Prophets,  Amos, 
Isaiah,  e.  g.  ii — x  ;  the  Elohists,  e.  g.  Gen.  xx,  xxi.  8 — 
xxii.  1 4  ;  the  Deuteronomists,  e.  g.  Deut.  v  f. ,  xii ; 
Jeremiah  ;  Exilic  Oracles,  e.  g.  Isa.  xl ;  the  Slave-songs 
in  Isa.  xlii,  &c.  Then  write  Hebrew  sentences  modelled 
on  each  of  these. 

F 


PART    V 

Of  Versification  and  Metre 
CHAPTER    I 

PRINCIPLES 

§  1.  The  work  of  Bickell  and  others  has  shown  that 
in  the  poetical  literature,  viz.  prophetic  oracles,  popular 
lyrics,  exalted  meditational  hymns,  and  liturgical 
psalms,  the  Hebrew  writers  used  measure.  But  they 
did  not  count  every  syllable  as  a  metrical  beat  as  we 
do.  Each  word  in  Hebrew  speech  has  one  accent  or 
stress,  see  Part  I,  chap,  i,  §  4.  6  ;  and  these  accented 
syllables  are  counted  as  the  metrical  beats.  Thus 
each  word  has  usually  only  one  metrical  beat.  When 
two  or  three  words  are  linked  by  the  hyphen,  called 
mdqqepJi,  into  one  word,  this  has  only  one  beat. 

§  2.  Many  passages  show  this  measure  clearh^,  and 
have  a  fine  rhythm  when  read  with  attention  to  it. 
There  are  good  illustrations  in  many  oracles  of  Isaiah  ; 
in  the  Exilic  *  Comfort  ye '  poem  ;  and  in  the  Slave- 
songs  interwoven  at  Isa.  xlii.  1-4  ;  xlix.  1-6  ;  1.  4-9  ; 
and  lii.  13 — liii.  i  2.  Some  such  lyrics  with  explanatoiy 
signs  will  be  given  in  the  following  chapters.     In  the 
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Psalm-books  the  whole  of  the  liturgic  literature  there 
found  follows  this  plan. 

§  3.  Isaiah's  song  given  below  may  be  described  as 
hexameter,  having  six  accent-beats  in  a  line.  This 
hexameter  plan  is  very  common,  but  there  are  many 
others.  The  Job-literature  has  a  richly  varying 
although  singularly  regular  set  of  measures. 

§  4.  When  the  measure  of  a  passage  is  once  dis- 
covered, then  the  occurrence  of  a  faulty  beat  in  the 
passage  may  direct  and  help  the  student  to  check  the 
text,  perhaps  to  reject  a  word  as  a  false  reading,  or 
otherwise  to  construct  a  critically  correct  text. 


CHAPTEK    II 

ILLUSTRATIVE    SPECIMEN 

Isaiah's  Song  of  the  Vineyard,  Isaiah,  chap.  v.  1-6. 

§  1.  Preliminary  notes.  See  Cheyne's  Polychrome 
Isaiah  and  Duhm's  Commentary  on  Isaiah. 

(i)  Isa.  chap,  v  does  not  fit  in  as  a  sequence  to 
chap.  iv. 

(2)  Verses  1-7  are  an  oracle  set  in  the  form  of  a  popu- 
lar song,  perhaps  a  street  melody  or  a  love  serenade. 

(3)  In  verse  2  \>\V  he  trenched  is  ana^  Xeyofxcvov.  But 
there  is  here  a  redundant  beat !  Is  the  second  verb  an 
explanatory  doublet  ? 

F  2 
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(4)  Verse  7  has  some  startling  cases  of  word-play. 
Cf.  chap,  iii  below. 

(5)  The  short  refrain  heightens  the  solemnity. 

(6)  Each  stanza  has  four  lines  or  two  sets  of  parallel 
hexameters,  and  each  hexameter  has  two  sets  of  three 
beats  with  a  sort  of  caesura  in  the  middle.  At  times 
the  '  twice  three '  is  exchanged  for  '  three  times  two.' 


§  2.  Text:— 
Stanza  I. 

I  a      Shi^b  nn  nyv 
b  :i»^  \i  Hpn 

b     D^njy  nVrvb  )\y') 


•         •     •  T  T      •        T 

...  T  T 


Refrain- 


:  D'^j^'NB  t^yn 


Stanza  II. 
2  a  A  blank  measure,  a  sigh'^  I 

b  {^n^2:v)  D'33y  nii^j;^   | 
Refrain—  :  D^&N*^  b'y*! 


•     •    T  : 

(3  -n^ip)  W}>  ynp 


^  Probably  a  doublet,  see  §  1.  3. 

^  Compare  Schubert's  putting  a  silent  bar  in  the  midst  of  his 
Unfinished  Symphony. 

'  Perhaps  we  may  restore  these  words  as  sadly  repeated 
hopes. 
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Stanza  III. 

b      :  DDitob-nMi  ima  pss   l    "ipij-Tni  sh:2WD  ion 

T    :  •  :        T  T  :  •• :     '       t       I  '■  t  ;         t  t  :  t         :         •■  t 

Kefrain  transposed— -n-^'p^ttK^  r\bv] 


T     T  T     T 


Stanza  IV. 

1  a  ^H'W)  n^3   I     niNni*  n)n:   |         Dni  ')? 
b  (Echo)'  (D^3Jvi'=^)  ^'p^i   I  viiK^y^  yp;   |    nT.n^  ^'h 

2  a  ♦  npy::  nini  npivf)   i         nsbro  nam  ldsk^'d!) 

T  T  :         ••  •  :         T  T :  •        I  t  ;     •         ••  •  :         t  :     •  ; 

2 I  

Refrain  -^ :     Silence. 
CHAPTER    III 

OF    WORD-PLAY    AND    ACROSTICS 

§  1.  The  word-play  seen  in  the  Lyric-oracle  just 
quoted  is  notable.  Yahweh  is  described  as  expecting 
DB^'P  misJqxit,  a  place  of  justice ;  and  behold  He  finds 

^  The  hexameter  changes  from  2  x  3  to  3  x  2,  perhaps  as 
expressive  of  excitement. 

-  The  refrain  in  Stanza  III  is  transposed,  and  in  Stanza  IV 
it  is  silenced,  perhaps  tlirough  sadness  ;  and  the  final  line  of 
Stanza  IV  is  also  silenced.  These  are  doubtless  signs  of 
emotion  quite  natural  in  a  public  song. 

^  Perhaps  we  may  restore  tliese  words  as  sadly  repeated 
liopes. 
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only  nsbrp  mispax,  «  i^Zacc  of  hloodshed.  Again  He 
expected  nf^nif  c^dhaqah,  firmness,  rigliteous^iess ;  and 
behold  He  finds  only  Hi^yif  c^'aqaJi,  a  cry  of  pain. 

The  evident  i^urpose  of  this  device,  to  catch  the  ear, 
must  have  succeeded  well  with  such  skilful  handling. 
Isaiah  uses  the  method  a  great  deal.  But  it  is  common 
to  all  good  Semitic  writei's. 

§  2.  Allied  to  this  device  is  the  method  by  which 
later  writers  seek  to  discredit  names,  or  persons  or 
l^laces  which  they  disliked,  as  is  seen  in  the  name 
nj'2^''{<  IsJihosJieth,  i.  e.  man-ofshame,  put  in  the  narra- 
tive books  in  jilace  of  ^V^^^^  IsJihaal,  i.  e.  man  helongin(j 
io  the  deity  Baal.  Since  Hosea  speaks  of  Yahweh  as 
a  Baal-deity,  the  name  that  later  text-writers  effaced 
was  in  early  times  a  name  of  very  high  honour.  This 
is  only  one  instance  among  mam^  Another  curious 
case  is  in  Jer.  xxv.  J26  ;  li.  41,  where  the  later  Jewish 
text-critics  have  set  a  word  '^^V  in  the  place  of  ^'^'^. 
They  disliked  Babel  and  invented  the  substituted 
Sheshakh  by  the  Athbash  plan,  CQnN,  i.  e.  setting  n 
for  N,  and  C  for  3  ;  and  so  for  any  one  letter  they 
put  the  letter  corresponding  in  number  if  counted 
from  the  wrong  end  of  the  list ! 

§  3.  In  the  Worship-songs  of  the  Jews,  contained 
in  the  Psalm-books,  are  many  so-called  alphabetical 
poems.  The  stanzas  begin  in  regular  order  with  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  They  were  all  doubtless  school 
studies  and  centoes.     The  longest  of  these,  as  every 
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one  knows,  is  Psalm  cxix,  a  cento  on  eight  words. 
Others  are  Pss.  xxv,  xxxiv,  xxxvii,  cxi  f.,  cxlv.  In 
Ps.  xxxvii  the  observation  of  the  alphabetic  plan  leads 
to  restoration  of  the  original  order  of  the  verses,  and 
also  to  the  discovery  of  the  interesting  cause  of  the 
disarrangement  in  the  columnar  order  of  the  original 
writing,  and  that  upon  a  sheet  that  was  defectively 
shaped. 

§  4.  A  fine  illustration  of  real  acrostic  writing  is 
probably  Psalm  ex.  1-4,  as  explained  by  Bickell,  Duhm 
and  other  careful  students.  The  name  Simon  \V^^ 
gives  the  initial  letters  of  the  stanzas,  thus  : — 

Stanza  I. 

1  (Title)— Yah weh's  whis-        :  'h^b  njn:  nh  1 

pered   thing    for    my 
lord. 

2  Sit  at  my  right  hand,  "^0^5?  2t^  2  tjt  Sh 

3  Till  I  may  set  thy  haters,  1^?;n  n^^X  ny  3 

4  As  footstool  for  thy  feet.  :  ^  vilr'  ^"^l!  4 

Stanza  II. 

1  'Tis  thy  strong  sceptre  rhf)  ^]V  nt^p  i  f^  M 

that  there  shall  send 

.    V  V 

2  Yaliweh,  even  from  Zion.  P'^P  t^\^1  2  . 

3  Subdue     thou    in     thy        :  T?>^  ^li^?  ^7]  3 

haters'  midst, 

4  With  holy  adornings.  ^P  ''7.103'  4 

*  Probably  this  belongs  to  Stanza  II,  for  tliat  would  otherwise 
be  scant,  while  III  would  be  heavy.     So  Buhm.  ' 
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Stanza  III. 

1  Along  with  thee  is  nobility 

2  In  thy  day  of  force. 

3  From  a  womb,  yea  from 

dawn 

4  Hast  thou  thy  birth-dew. 

Stanza  IV. 

1  Gotten  Himself  pledged 

hath  thy  Divine  Yah- 
weh  ; 

2  And  He  is  not  going  to 

get  moved. 

3  ^  'Tis  thou  that  art  a  priest  ^ 

for  aye. 

4  Even  for  My  own  s  ;ke.' 

(L'envoi) 
O  my  King',  O  Zadok!- 


na-i:  Tiay  i  j;  ' 
'?)b"'n  dv'b  2 

'01^1  py  4 


^OTE. — (i)  The  divine  title  causes  the  acrostic  to 
begin  in  the  second  part  of  the  first  line. 

(2)  There  are  two  double  lines  in  each  stanza. 

(3)  The  lines  have  in  almost  regular  aUernation 
three  beats  and  two, 

1  Simon  the  Maccabean  ^va^i  elevated  by  the  people  to  the 
liereditary  High  Priesthood  and  Sovereign  Rule  in  141  b.c. 

-  The  Maccabean  High  Priests  seem  to  have  been  called 
Zadokian  priests,  and  hence  the  term  'Sadducee.'  See  Well - 
liausen's  Pharisees  and  SaddKcees. 
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Accent,  5  ff.,  11,17,  28,  58,  66  ff. 
Accusative,  pf  ,  17,  58. 
Acrostic,  69  ff. 
Active  mode,  14  f.,  38. 
—  participle,  27,  32,  35,  62. 
Adjective,  12,  58,  60. 
Alphabet,  if.,  70 f. 
Apposition,  12,  58  ff. 
Arabic,  10,  40,  58,  63. 
Arnold,  vii,  x. 
Article,  10 f.,  18,  57,  59  ff. 
Assimilation  of  letters,  33,  48, 

53- 
Athbash,  70. 

Atlinax,  6. 

Attitude  in  verbal  expression, 

34  f. 

Actionis,  nonien,  27,  30  ff.,  35  f., 

45ff.,5o,  64. 
Agentis,  nomen,  27,  32,  35  f, ,  62. 

B 

Ba'al,  70. 

Babel,  70. 

Beat,  metrical,  66  ff. 

Bickell,  X,  66,  71. 

Biconsonantal     words,      14  f., 

19  ft'.,  37  if.,  40  ff.,  45  f.,  50. 
Biliteral,    19  ft.,   29 ;    and    see 

Biconsonantal. 
Bissell,  X. 


Body- words,  13. 

Broken  plural,  58. 

Brown,  Driver,  and  Briggs,  x. 

Buxtorf,  X. 

C 
Caesura,  68. 
Case,  17,  58. 
Causation  and  Causatives,  31  f., 

36,  40  ff. ,  48,  50,  52  ff. 
^erey,  4,  16,  26,  29,  41. 
Character-nouns,  30. 
Characteristic  vowel,  38,  47. 
Xateph    (pathax,    qame9,   and 

seghol),  5,  26,  41  f.,  48. 
Cheyne,  67. 
Xireq,     4,      8,      26,     29,      31, 

39  f- 
xolem,  4,  23,  26,  38,  41  f.,  44. 
Circumstantial     clauses      and 

sentences,  65. 
Classes    of    nouns,   15  f.,    19- 

33- 
—  of  verbs,  35-54. 
Cohortative,  55. 
Commerce,  40,  55  f. 
Comparison,  60. 
Completed  action,  34  f.,  37-44, 

63  f. 
Concordance,  x. 
Conjunctions,  8,  62  ff. 
Consecutive  waw,  62  ff. 
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Consonantal  roots,  14  f. 
Consonantal  suffixes,  33,  41  f.. 

44. 
Construct  forms,  17  fif ,  57  ff. 
Continuity  of  action,  65. 
Conversive  waic,  64. 
Copula,  57. 

D 

Daghesh,  i  ff.,  6,  11,  30  ff.,  62. 
Davidson,  vii,  x.  60.  j 

Da  vies,  x. 
Debasement  of  language,  40, 

56. 
Decalogue,  64. 
Decimal  system.  7. 
Declensions,  viii. 
Defect-nouns,  30. 
Demonstratives,  9,  57,  60. 
Discredit  by  names,  70. 
Distributive,  60. 
Disyllabic  nouns,  16,  27  ff. 

—  verbs,  36,  38  ff. 
Doublet,  67  f. 

Doubling   consonants.   2f.,    6, 
lof.,  21  ff.,  29ft".,  33,  38  ff.,  49. 
Dragoman,  33. 
Driver,  x,  34,  45. 
Dual,  17,  25. 
Duhm,  67,  71. 

E 

Early  language,  12  ff. 
Ecclesiastes,  56. 
Elision,  32  f.,  43,  48  f. 
Emphasis,  57,  65. 
Energetic,  55. 
Ewald,  X. 

F 

Family-words,  13. 
Farm-words,  13. 
Fate,  43. 
Feminine  nouns,  16,  26. 

—  numerals,  16,  60  f. 

—  verb  endings,  37,  45  f. 
Fifth  class  of  nouns,  33. 


Fifth   class  of  verbs,   36.    42, 

48ff,  54. 
First  class  of  nouns,  19  ff. 
of  verbs,  36  ft'.,  45  ff. ,  50. 

53- 
Form  with  meaning,  27  ff. 
Frequentatives,  29  ff.,  36,  39  f., 

47.  50,  54- 
Fuerst,  x. 

ii 
Gender,  16,  58. 
Genitive,  9  f.,  17,  57  ft*. 
Gesenius,  vii,  x. 
Glassius,  Gray,  Green,  x. 

H 

Half- vowels,  5,  8.    11,  24,  26, 

31,  42. 
Heavy  suffixes,    pronouns.  24, 

26,  28. 
Hexameter,  67  f. 
Hiph'il,  31  f.,  36,  40  ff.,  48,  50. 

52  ft' 
History,  viii  f.,  12,  27. 
Hithpa'el,  33,   36.  44,  49.  51, 

54., 
Hoph'al,  31.  41. 
House-words,  13, 


Imperative,  35,  50  ff.,  64. 
Incipient,  34  ff.,  45  ft".,  62  ft'. 
Infinitive  absolute,  64  f. 

—  Active,  27,30  ff.,  35  f.,  45  ff.. 
50  f.,  64. 

—  Causative,  31  f,  36,  40,  48. 

—  Frequentative,    30,   32,  36, 

39,  47- 

—  Middle,  33,  36,  42  ff.,  48  f. 

—  Reflexive,  33,  36,  49. 
Instrument,  nouns  of,  31  f. 
Interrogative,  9,  57. 
Invariable  syllable   or  vowel. 

4,  19  ff.,  27,  30,  32,  36  f. 
Isaiah,  60,  65  ff. 
Ishbaal  and  Ishbosheth,  70, 
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'  J  '  (Yahwistic  literature),  56, 

65. 
Job,  67. 
Jussive,  55,  64. 


K 


Kai  (yeverOj  62. 
Kautzsch,  X. 
Kennedy,  x. 
Konig,  X. 


Lagarde,  x,  33,  62. 
Language,   its  history,  ix,   12, 

15,  27,  56. 
Laws  of  development,  14  f. 
Leopold,  X. 

Lexicon,  viii,  x,  10,  32,  42. 
Light  suffixes,  24,  26,  28. 
Literature,  viii  f. ,  8,  56,  65  ff. 
Liturgies,  56,  66  f . 
Lowe,  X. 
Lyrics,  66  f.,  69. 

M 

Maccabean,  72. 
Maggs,  X. 

Maqqeph,  23  f.,  66. 
Matrix  lectionis,  25. 
Measure  and  metre,  66  ft'. 
Middle  nouns,  33. 

—  verbs,  36,  42  f.,  48  ff.,  52,  54. 
Modal  shading  of  roots,  14  f. 
Monosyllabic  nouns,  19-26. 

—  verbs,  35,  37  f.,  40  ft".,  44  f£., 

50. 

—  words,  isflF. 

N 

Narrative  past,  62  ff. 
Nasaled  plural,  16. 
Niph'al,  see  Middle. 
Noldius,  X. 
Nominative,  9,  57. 
Nouns,  abstract,  12,  60. 


Nouns,  case,  17,  58. 

—  causative,  31  f. 

—  Classes  I-V,  19-33. 

—  concrete,  33. 

—  construct  use  of,  17  ff.,  58  ff. 

—  development  of,  12  ff. 

—  dual  of,  17. 

—  early  form,  12  ff. 

—  frequentative,  29  ff. 

—  gender,  16,  58. 

—  history  of,  12  ff.,  27. 

—  infinitive,  see  'of  action  '  be- 
low. 

—  instrument,  31  f. 

—  middle,  33. 

—  of  action,  nomen  actionis,  27, 
30  ff.,  35  f.,  45  ff. 

—  of  actor,   nomen  agentis,  27, 
32,  35,  61  f. 

—  of  deserving,  nomen  merentis, 
28. 

—  of  suffering,  nomen  patientis, 
28,  31. 

—  participle,  see  nom.  agentis. 

—  patronymic,  33. 

—  place,  31  f. 

—  prefix,  31  ff. 

—  quadriliteral,  i6. 

—  reflexive,  33. 

—  segholate,  5,  25  f.,  51. 

—  simple  disyllabic,  16,  27  ff. 

—  suffix-,  33. 

—  with  suffixed  pronouns,  9  f., 
19  ff. ,  59. 

—  syntax,  58  ff. 

Number,  16  f.,  19  ff.,  35,  37  ff.. 

58. 
Numerals,  if.,  7  f.,  13,  60  f. 

0 

Olshausen,  x. 

Order  of  words  in  sentence,  65. 

Ordinals,  8,  61. 


'  P'  (Priestly  literature),  8,  56. 
Particles,  8. 
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Passive,  14,  28,  31,  41. 
Pathax,   3  ff-,    10  f.,  16  f.,   26, 

28,  38,  40,  43,  47,  62,  64. 
Pause,  6. 

Perfect,  34-44,  51  ff.,  62  ff. 
Personal  pronouns,  gf. ,  19  ff., 

34  f,  37  f.,  45,  57. 
Pharisees,  72. 
Pi'els,  29  ff.,  36,  39  f.,  47,  50, 

54. 
Place-nouns,  31  f. 
Plural  of  nouns,  ordinary,  16  f., 

19  ff.,  58,  61. 
broken,  58, 

—  of  pronouns,  9  f. 

—  of  verbs,  37  ff. 
Poetical  literature,  66  ff. 
Polychrome,  x,  65,  67. 
Possessive,  see  Genitive. 
Predicate,  65. 
Prefix-nouns,  31  ff. 

—  verbs,  36,  40  ff.,  48  ff. 
Prepositions,  8,  12,  23  ff. 
Present  occurrences, verbs,6i  f. 

Q 

Qal,  35  ff.,  45  ff.,  50  ff. 
Qame?,  3ff.,  11,  24,  28.  31.  53. 

—  xateph-,  5,  26. 

—  xatuph,  4,  23. 
Qibbu9,  4,  23. 
C^uadriiiterals,  16. 
Quiescing  letters,  52  f,,  55. 

R 

Reflexive  nouns,  32  f. 

—  veibs,  36,  44,  49,  51,  54. 
Refrain,  68  f. 

Relative,  57  f. 
Remnants,  verbal,  55. 


Sadducees,  72. 

Scribes  and  scholars,  Hebiew, 
3>  5,  29,  56,  70. 


Second  class  of  nouns,  27  ff. 

—  of  verbs,  36,  38  f.,  46  f.,  50, 

54. 
Secondary  forms  of  nouns,  16  f., 

20  ff.,  26,  58. 
Seghol,  4  f.,  23,  25  f.,  29,  54  f. 
Segholate,  5,  25  f.,  51. 
Semites,   x,    12,    14  f.,   35,    43, 

55f-r59- 
Sentence,  syntax  of,  65. 
Sheshakh,  70. 
Shewa,  5  f.,  8,  24,  26,  28  f.,  43, 

46,  48,  50. 
Shureq,  4,  20,  28,  31,  43  f. 
Sibilant,  44,  49,  53. 
Signs  for  accents,  6  f. 

—  for  silence,  5  f. 

—  modifying  letters,  2f.,  6. 

—  numeral,  i  f. 

—  vowel,  3  ff. 
Silluq,  6. 
Simon,  71  f. 

Simple    (,Qal)    nouns,    mono- 
syllabic, 19  ff. 
disyllabic,  27  ff. 

—  (Qal)  verbs,  monosyllabic, 
35  ft-.,  45  f.,  50. 

disyllabic,  36,  38  f., 

46  f. 
Society-words,  13. 
Soph  pasuq,  6. 
Stade,  X,  1 1  f. 
Stanza,  68  ff. 
Stress,   or  accent,  or  beat,  7, 

66ft".,  7 if. 
Stuart,  X. 

Style,  56,  60  f ,  65,  70. 
Subject  of  sentence,  65. 
Suffixes,  light  and  heavy,  24  ff., 

28. 
Suffix-nouns,  16,  33. 
Suffixed  pronouns,   9f,   19  ff., 

55,  57  ff. 
Suffixes  of  verbs.  34!'.,  37ff.j 

45  ff.,  55. 
Superlative,  60. 
Syntax,  56-65. 
Syriac,  63. 
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Talmud,  33. 

Targum,  33. 

Tenses,  see  Time-idea. 

Third  class  of  nouns,  29  ff. 

of  verbs,   39  f.,  47,  50, 

54- 
Throat  letter,  11,  30,  48, 
Tiberias,  school  of,  3. 
Time-idea,  34  f.,  61  ff. 
Torah,  32  f. 
Transposition     of    letters     or 

sounds,  25,  27,  44,  49. 
Tribe-words,  14. 
Triconsonantal     or     triliteral 

nouns,  15  f.,  25-31. 

verbs,  36,  38-44,  46-54. 

Triliteral  system,  ix,  15,  42. 


Variable  vowels,  4,  23  f.,  27  flf. 
Verb  active,  14  f.,  34  ff. 

—  forms,  34-55- 

—  idea,  12,  34  f. 

—  incipient, 34 ff.,  45-49?  52 ff-, 
62  ff. 

—  perfect,  34-44,  51  ff.,  62  ff. 

—  syntax,  61-65. 

—  time,  34,  61  ff. 


Verbal  suffixes,  34  f,  37,  41  ft"., 

55- 
Versification,  66-72. 
Vineyard-song,  67  ff. 
Vocative,  57. 
Vowel-signs,  3  ff. 

W 

Waw  consecutive,  and  conver- 

sive,  62  ff. 
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